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LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. 


—_—p—— 
CHAPTER III. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


Upon a soft bed saw, one here, one there, 
Cupids a-slumbering on their pinions fair. 


Even as Aphra knelt engrossed in her reflec- 
tions, prolonged shrieks from the whistle of a 
railway engine rent the air, and loud cries of 
terror and pain fell from the lips of human 
beings who were battling for life but a few hun- 
dred yards from Sir Phoenix Allerton’s park. A 
collision between an express train and some 
waggons loaded with petroleum had caused a 
terrible accident ; one of those ghastly calamities 
in | raid travelling that spread misery far and 
wide. 

News of the accident was soon brought by the 
under gardener, who now rushed into the kitchen 
breathless and bewildered at the sight of the 
dread scene at which he had been a spectator. 

«Could Sir Phoenix be in the train?” asked 
Aphra, in an agitated voice, when the noise of 
the servants’ voices had somewhat abated. 

“* Oh, no, it is not likely,” he answered, still 
speaking hurriedly and breathlessly. ‘ Master 
never travels by the Flying Welshman, he 
don’t,” he went on, shaking his head as he 
spoke. ‘“ He likes to feel himself safe, I sup- 
pose, besides he don’t mean to return for a few 
days.” 

“Do tell us all about it!” they cried. “Is 
anyone killed! Oh! whata frightful thing, and 
so near too! Ill never ride in another train 





[atusic HATH CHAEMS.] 


in my life,” said the housemaid, bursting into 
tears. 

“Now, come, my girl, don’t take on so,” 
he answered, kindly, laying his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Perhaps if we came with you we might help 


cook, who always thought of the practical part 
of everything. 

*‘That’s right, cook, bring some brandy, and 
come all of you if you like,” he added, as he left 
the kitchen. 

A chill glare came into Aphra’s eyes as she 
saw the servants ohe by one leave the kitchen. 
Her mind was a perfect chaos, as she stood 
watching them as they went to the scene of 
destruction. 

“Come, Aphra,” the housemaid said, while 
she touched the gipsy lightly on the shoulder. 

It seemed to bring Aphra back to the know- 
ledge of the opportunity she now had to carry 
out her plan. 

“Go; I will follow shortly,” she answered, 
glancing hurriedly around; in her fear she 
almost fancied she saw Sir Phoenix at her side. 
But soon the dulness crept from her brain, as 
she stooped to pick up the pitiful burden 
wrapped in the little linen sheet; the fascina- 
tion of the risk, the excitement of the moment, 
half dazed her. 

In a sort of semi-trance she opened the door 
leading to the hall and glided noiselessly up 
the crimson carpeted stairs in shadowy haste. 
If she should meet someone and her crime be 
found out ! 


She stopped when she came to the long 





corridor which rati-round; ma west wing of the 
castle, as if to colleet hers aN senses. The 






to do something for the sufferers,” said the | p 





















































corridor was hung with crimson velvet, anda 
bust of white marble here and there stood out 
clear and distinct in the semi-darkness; passing 
on with a seeming dread, fearing lest behind 
those heavy curtains some human beings lurked 
who would presently pounce upon her as their 


rey. 

As she glided softly on, with that guilty 
dread we so often feel when committing any 
méan or dishonourable action, she suddenly 
came face to face with the portrait of Sir 
Phoenix Allerton. Everything was forgotten, 
save she was near him once more, could see the 
eyes that had once looked at her so lovingly, 
and the mouth almost seemed to smile tenderly 
down upon her, as it did in the old days now 
past for ever. 

A door creaked at the farther end, which 
hastily recalled her to herself; taking one last 
look, she again walked on, even her fear left her 
as she slowly opened the nursery door and looked 
in. Two sleeping babes lay in one of the coolest 
lace-decked cradles she had ever seen, the blinds 
were darkened, and a faint stream of light came 
from between the heavy curtains, which had 
been drawn over the window in thoughtful care 
ere the babes had been left alone. 

Aphra no longer trembled as she drew from 
her pocket a small phial; she stood it on the 
table by the side of the cot, and then stealthily 
closed the door; returning, she bent over the 
infants; she kissed them both lightly. Were 
they not Sir Phoenix’s ? And were they not now 
to be parted for ever ? 

Again taking the phial from the table, sha 
poured a few drops on the lips of the sleeping 
children, and then she took one from ti:e cradle, 
and sitting down began slowly to disrobe it, 
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Poor little innocent! would no one. arise. to 
avenge the wrong ? 

It slumbered on, the gipsy’s rough handling 
could not rouse it now—Sir Phenix Allerton’s 
son would wake to find itself a gipsy. Taking 
Mary’s dead child from the sheet, she robed 
it in the costly lace of the young heir, and going 
to the other side of the cot, she placed it Beside 
the living child, and then, ere covering it with 
the little pink quilt, she stopped short and 
listened. 

Was it her fancy, or did she really hear some- 
one step along the corridor! She almost heard 
her own heart beat as she listened for that step 
to be repeated. She heard some cows lowing in 
the distance, and some birds sang sweetly in the | 
trees, and then that same step again outside. 
Would they pass by, or enter the room where 
such a crime was being enacted? No! dead 
silence along the corridor, the steps growing in- 
distinct, faded altogether out of hearing. She 
was alone. Fate had delivered the child itito 
her hands. 

She gazed at the dead babe in the cradle, 
thinking where she had last seen it, and seizing 
the living one, folded it in the sheet and glided 
once more through the corridor. This tine she 
did not stop before Sir Phcenix’s *poftrait, but 
without pausing or turning aside, she glided 
down the stairs with the same’ stéalthy ‘tread 
and noiseless step. 

If Mary had only known her babe ‘would ‘lie 
in the splendid family vault of ‘the Allertetis 


instead of being buried in a nanieless @rave ! | 


But Aphra gave no thought to Mary'as she 
carried the living child away: Her heart ceased 
beating so wildly, and’ hér hatred and her 
jealousy abated; if she ‘had ‘been injured was 
she not avenged ? 


She could at last @#P°quits' with the earl ; she | 


was an outcast and ‘wéeutséd ‘and.lonely. Sire 
must ever reniain’ hopeless and desolate, but 
this living form in ‘hér‘afiis meant the’accom- 
plishment of her véneean@e. She would be 


kind and tender to this helpless ivfant; she | 


would rear it so that it shéuld léve hér, what- 
ever was hard or cruel in‘ hér lifé*showld never 
visit the child. 

All this Aphra thought in her dimb, igno- 
rant way,as she softly opened the door, and 


crossing the courtyard stole along the shrub- | 
bery. She met the servants returning from the | 
. park, but their minds were so engrossed with 


the terrible scene they had witnessed they 
hardly perceived the gipsy. 

**Tt’s only Aphra,” they said, muttering brief 
adieux. 

She walked, never heeding where she went; 
she could not now return to her people; she 
must for ever reniain alone, with Sir Pheenix’s 
child as her sole companion. She trudged on 
in dreamy silence with the victim of her ven- 
geance in her arms. At last feeling faint and 
weary she sat down to examine the babe ; a few 
tears gathered in her eyes and fell on the baby’s | 
face. Would he ever learn he was heir to lordly 
possessions and a grand historic lineage, ever 
know the wrong she had worked him? He 
might even learn to love her as a mother some 
day. 

Pressing her burning hands to her temples, 
the gipsy felt as if it were all some ghastly 
nightmare, and that she would wake in the 
valley with the sun shining over the gloomy 
heath, with no flower-decked turf, no “bright 
colouring, in which the gipseys were encamped. 

Was she any happier that she had triumphed, 
that she had saerificed so much on the altar 
of revenge? No, but she felt more at rest. 

Could she have foreseen the misery the future 
would unfold through her deed she might have 
paused on that nursery’s threshold and been 
merciful to the weak, the innocent, and the 
helpless. 

Five miles must be traversed by Aphra be- 
fore she was safely away, and being very tired, 
she was glad to accept the good-natured offer 
of a waggoner who offered her a lift in his 
enks. 

“And I see you’ve a wee bit of a child under 
your cloak,” he said, kindly; “maybe you're 
tired, and would be glad of a lift ?” 
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« Mine isa long journey,” said Aphra, weakly, 
as she handed him the child to hold. “I wisa 
I could see to the end.” 

‘And we none of us can see clearly to the 
end of any path or plan,” he said, laconically, 
“or maybe we should never set out on many 
\ excursions. Life’s a strange riddle.” 

“Yes,” said Aphra; “it’s mostly a quick- 
sand that engulfs the weak and trusting.” 


«But you “surely are too young to speak i ‘in 
| that hard way.’ 
| Not too young to have had myshare of 
human treachery ‘and deceit,” said Aphra, i im- 
pulsively, “ but then I am only a gipsy.’ 
| When the enthusiasm of our nature is so re- 
| pulsed and chilled that it turns to ‘bitterness, 
and we ridicule, depreciate and scorn what we 
|once reverenced, there is an end of every 
' generous impulse, and thus it is in the savage 
mind with love outraged and betrayed. She 
| had no genius, no longings, no aspirations ; she 
| was only an ignorant gipsy ! 


—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
LIONEL ‘HARGRAVE. 


Three things that rule women: Good sense, a 
sympathising husband, and a love generous 
and strong. 


fashion, accustomed tolive from hand to mouth ; 
to dine one day andgo' without dinner the next; 
| to finda hone on ‘the moorland and slumber 
| under a terit, does ‘not usually cherish “ gush- 
ing” views of his félow-creatures and pros- 
pects generally. Consequences are ever heedless, 
and this pleasant fact forces itself repeatedly 
on ‘the mind of a mén who'is bearing the full 
| brunt of them. 
| To “ewsh” effectually we mniust have had 
| unexcéptionally good fortune dealt us; we 
| must have found a congenial atmosphere, 
agreeablesociéty, and only such minor grievances 
| as are sometimes allowed to afflict the mighty 
and exalted of the earth, and which lend them- 
| selves readily to the pathos of light aga 
fiction and the latest drawing-room 
| ‘he man who has to make his way in the 
world soon discovers it is far from the Elysium 
his youthfuldreams depicted, his fellow-creatures 
‘are no doubt excellent people, but they are apt 
| to send the weakest to the wallin a slightly 
disagreeable fashion when they get the chance, 
and how if he should be weak? Scenes may be 
very charming gilded by wealth, but how: if 
times are not always bright and favourable ? 

Lionel Hargrave knew what he must expect 
| —for him no visionary trances, no sweet delu- 
sions; poet and worker as he was, he believed 
he was the son of a gipsy. He cherished fierce 
hatred and contempt for the unknown father 
whom he conscientiously believed had aban- 
| doned his mother to all the horrors of destitu- 
tion and indigence. But the knowledge of the 
black cloud over-shadowing his name did not 
diminish his ambitions or his desires. 

It is difficult to attempt to describe the inde- 
scribable. We exaggerate and falsify and then 
fall short of the mark: in every type of positive 
realism, a certain stiffness hangs, and to accu- 
rately describe Lionel Hargrave, with all his 
imperfect powers but noble resolves, would be 
| impossible. He was ardent, brave, kind and 
| just in his dealings, a philosopher by‘instinct, a 
| poet by nature. 
| Alife that must have madea dreamer ora 
| eynic of a suffering man had inspired him with 
|the more powerful passion of ambition, and 

Aphra had seen that the child she had stolen 
was even more than fairly taught. The boy had 
also studied landscape gardening, for all his 
tastes and yearnings led him to seek out of door 
occupation, then he could better follow his soli- 
tary musings, and find the picture of a dew- 
washed rose or lily somewhat sweeter to con- 
template than any elaborate domestic interior, 
which he believed be should never possess: or 
claim, whereas nature’s gifts awaited him on 
all sides. He was now four-and-twenty, and 
lived in a little cottage on the estate of the Harl 
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A wan who has beén reared in Ishmaelitish! 





of Harrington, who gave him.a-salary of two 
pounds a week. 

Aphra still pursued her wandering life, and 
only at times visited him, when she would regard 
him with strange awe and surprise, not un- 
mingled at times with remorse. If he should 
ever learn how much she had robbed him of, if 
he should ever learn the truth! 

And to-day he awaited her in the little cottage 
at the end of the plantation, and had prepared 
a comfortable meal for her to partake of. He 
loved her devotedly, for it was his nature to be 
intense. He divined how much she must have 
denied herself to defray the expense of his 
education ; theré ‘was a good deal of chivalry in 
his nature, and strong ties of love bound him to 
the dark-visaged woman whom he implicitly be- 
lieved was his mother. 

When Aphra tapped at: the door, and then 
finding it open, entered, Lionel rose from his 
chair and folded her im his arms. He was 
thankful for some visitant, for he had been very 
lonely of late, and scholarly taste will not 
always atone for every ‘social want. The man 
who lives alone is very apt to decay. 

“ Dear mother,” eaid Lionel, kindly; then he 
bent and kissed the’face coarsened with winter's 
winds and rain. | was still strong and 
lissome, but on onde light was in her 
dark eyes—the ghost of ‘some hidden pain that 
sh i the ‘batiigh!or dispel; like a Spartan, 

atin fangs of the animal that preyed 


Witen Les, yes? ‘tittie’rans on so, and I could 
ae ee let Michaelmas eae ou a seeing 
you. Tmet Bae ms wom ppy people 

I félteo'lénely ; it seemed as if you 


and T ought torvertagether. a 
She ‘still wore’ ov 9 A oe gold earrings of 


bee youth, a ‘Mange’ elowk descen ding to her 
‘eet. 
oie ae nether,” said Lionel, hurriedly, 
** you! ‘piyour' abode with me in some 
cottage “will pass ‘your old age with 
me, and] 


—you 


Wprebest -you from all want 
rx do yo ik.” 
aa ‘pevéer; I shall wander till I 


Theywere “the same words she had spoken 
four’ and twenty years ago, before the fatal die 
had been cast. 

“You have been a good son to me, Lionel. 
Heaven’s blessing rest on you, but has the old 
restless fever left you; are you more contented 
with your lot ?” 

« I—TI am alive,” he said, a little bitterly. 

* Ah, my son! you dreamt of another life 
once.” 

‘«* Nearly all men are discontented with their 
lives at some time or another,’ he answered, 
gently ; “ we begin by imposing on ourselves, 
and we end by imposing upon others; but I do 
not yet bear the mark of. failure.” 

ou will never fail, Lionel; and you will 
never deceive ; you are moré likely to be others” 
victim than their executioner.” 

He laughed. 

«Well, I do not wish to complain, why should 
I? With youth, strength, enercy, a fair educa- 
tion, and one of the best of mothers, why 
should I, a gipsy’s son, look for more than I 

Pp” 


Hestretched out his hands along ‘the edge 
of the little: rustic table, and Aphra. placed hers 
by his side. 

*‘ You have your father’s hand, Lionel.” 

The young man s 

« And who was he, you were always averse to 
mention his name 

“ A bad man, Lionel, false-hearted, and cruel, 
a traitor—with all the traitor’s guile. They 
say the father’s sins are visited on‘the children ; 
it is true, Lionel, it is true, you rest in the 
shadow of a crime.” 

Aphra rose and threw herself by his side. 

«But have I not been a good mother all 
these years to you—tender, thoughtful, proud 
of you. Remember this, Lionel, if ever you are 
tempted to slight me; if the toadies and the 
worldlings look askance at you, be pitiful on 
me, do not blame me for another’s sin.” 

“The same mystery, unfathomed, and yet so 
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clearly defined,” he muttered ; “it haunted you 
once in your dreams—the lonely heath, the 
gipseys’ tents, the sunrise on the valley, and 
the hidden crime.” 

“ But if I devoted myself to your interest— 
and see, I have stored up gold for you, Lionel,” 
taking out a little bundle, in the corner of 
which some sovereigns glistened—“ and the dear 
wish of your heart were granted, that you went 
abroad and made a good fortune, would it not 
atone ?” 

«« Why speak to me of atonement ? Is it your 
treachery or his—that unknown father whom I 
intend to search out, which casts this shadow 
upon my Plife ” 

“I spoke of atonement, Lionel, because if 
your father had heard of your existence you 
might have entered another station.” 

“Perhaps as he was such a consummate 
scoundrel, it was as well for me that he did not. 
Iintend to carve out my own career, to create'a 





« A woman should be grateful to her deliverer 
from death,” said the gipsy, restlessly; “and 
she made you no presents—gave you no proof 
of her gratitude ?” 

He was silent; it seeyed as if something 
rankled in his breast, so that the questioning 
was intolerable. 

“ Since then,” he said, avoiding adirect reply, 
“my solitude has been no longer dreary—my 
restlessness no-longer irksome. The deadly 
ache—the cruel desolation I once experienced 
have vanished. I have vowed to make a name 


'and gain a fortune, but this place is so dear to 


me.’ The view of that distant church spire, 


| lost amid the clouds of the horizon ; the curving 


lines of the fields; the sleepy village, and its 
ivy-decked belfry that seem to bid mem forget 
care and live in peace for love’s sake, all speak 


‘to my heart and whisper ‘stay,’ while my in- 
' tellect and will murmur ‘depart.’ ” 


There was new passion in his tone—new fire 


name—why not? If I do ndt succeed as I wish | in his eyes. 


in England, then I shall emigrate to Australia. | 


“Lionel, Lionel, the doom that sooner or 


Yes, mother, the sons of earls have been glad | later visits all humanity has at last overtaken 


to accept the help of the nameless—such as I.” 

“TI know,” said Aphra, nodding her head, 
“it is something to be young and daring, 
Lionel, Well, well! J did what I could. You 
were soundly taught. I see around me your 
books, and in that corner a piano.” 

**Tt is well to be able to turn from a thcucht 
that begins to affect my mind like a misfor- 
tune,” he said, gloomily, “this intense longing 
I have to discover my true history; that piano 
you see was sent me down last week by one of 
the young ladies at the Hall. It was their 
school-room piano, and at present useless to 
them.” 

** Was it the Lady Violet who sent it ?” 

“No, her sister Lady Constance ; she is weak 
and delicate, and perhaps for those reasons 
thoughtful for others. It’s your giants of both 
sexes who are hard and selfish through their 
very strength. She heard I could play, and 
fancied the piano would be a godsend, which it 
is. Some wild inspiration then seized and 
fascinated me, so that I wrote a little song and 
put some words to it, and sent her the music. 
I think the song must have pleased her, for I 
received a very kind and gracious note of thanks 
yesterday.” 

Aphra regarded him steadily. That face 
with its features cast in a purely classic mould ; 
how vividly it brought back to her memory an- 
other face with sunny cruel eyes, and the smile 
that wins as it shines. It seemed to the gipsy 
as if Lionel, victim as he was, and must ever re- 
main, to her revenge, could defy ill-fate and 
injury by the careless beauty, the exquisite 
mind born to fascinate and to rule. 

‘And your heart,” she said, slowly, “is that 
in safe keeping still? Ive sometimes feared 
for you, Lionel, that some unseen bondage 
should lead you captive, and ruin you for 
ever.” 

«We may have fancies, mother, even hopes. 
How could life be supported without? The birds 
we hear singing in yonder groves are emblems 
of fidelity as. sweet as it is simple, but hopes 
however tender must only exist as the flowers 
that deck the gardens and the hedge-rows. 
When the stress of daily toil weighs us to the 
earth we glance at the flowers; we listen to the 
birds; they cheer; they suggest, and they 
lighten. The beautiful and the infinite speak 
them; love whispers through all; hopeless, 
fierce, despotic ; that, likeour desires and long- 
ings, must also fade, and we know it; like these 
withered leaves rustling beyond the door, so our 
hopes decline in life’s autumn, and die in the 
darkness and desolation of winter.” 

« And this young lady—Lady Constance Har- 
rington—visits the poor, weeps over rejected 
sinners, and .accepts your song, Lionel. She 
loves flowers too, I suppose.” 

“Tsend her a bouquet daily,” he answered, 
rising and crossing the floor; “why not? they 
are all hers. The best thing I have to remem- 
ber is that Ionce saved her life—saved her from 
drowning. The ice broke when she was skating 
last winter just over there,” pointing to a dis- 
tant lake. 





you. You love this Lady Constance—this white- 
handed, smooth-voiced girl, with her gentle 
ways, her kind care. I know, I have heard how 
good she is; self-denying and simple. But 
beware of the race—beware of aristocrats. If it 
is difficult for a lord to be a gentleman it is still 
more difficult for him to listen to the prayers of 
his victims, and she is a woman, and women 
they say are even more heartless and ungrate- 
ful than men when they are aristocrats. So 
beware of the race, Lionel; avoid the pit that 
would engulf you, and ruin your manhood and 
your joys. They would despise you as a name- 
less baseborn who had dared approach a coun- 
tess with the offer of his love.” 

“Do I not know all this?” he said, coldly. 
“Do you believe meso wild—so insane as for 
one moment to be led away by the daring 
whispers of imagination? The thought is 
degradation to me, and I do not seek misery, 
torment, despair. - I have sworn to put a barrier 
between us—sworn it; but, mother, the real 
tragedy lies here.” ‘Oh! listen and learn it: 
she loves me.” 

He bent his head on his hands, and his chest 
heaved. 

“Then give me fresh courage; sterner re- 
solve; it is not lalone who suffer—who struggle 
amid the toils. Can we account for these 
things? When her dear head first rested on 
my shoulder her eyes met mine, and she knew 
she was safe in my arms, drawn from the 
sodden water of the lake that had closed above 
their prey. Then her gratitude turned to affec- 
tion; I risked my worthless life to save her, and 
she rewarded me with life.” 

A strange gleam passed over the gipsy’s face. 
She unknotted her hands, and eyed him keenly. 

* Alas! Lionel! alas! my son! a forlorn hope 
surely.” 

“T do not think so,” he said, thoughtfully ; 
« granted I am nameless; obscure and poor, but 
this is only the beginning. When I set foot on 
the ship and sail to the far West, she will be 
ever constant. I shall return rich. Money is 
all powerful. Iwill purchase some foreign title, 
and put in such claims at the last, the earl will 
not close the door in my face.” 

“Dreams, my son, only dreams; born of 
youth’s courageand hope. I have seen in my 
time eyes as bright as yours close on this earth 
in gloom and agony, and these dreams will fade 
like the dew upon our beloved heath, and you 
will die perhaps broken-hearted in your prime, 


because a woman was faithless and fate, 


unkind.” 

“She faithless! Ah! you little know. She 
is even too faithful, too loving, for her own 
peace; in a stifling atmosphere of fashion and 
folly, pampered by luxury and charmed by 
splendour, there are gentle beings to be found 
true to the plighted word, loving unto death. 
I fear for her, she is so delicate, so sensitive, 
harsh looks and still harsher tones wound her 
to the heart.” 

“TI know,” said Aphra, earnestly; “I am 
quite too ignorant to understand these things. 
I can only judge by what P’ve heard and known, 





but the rich and grand are so apt, Lionel, to be 
false, to lure and deceive.” 

“TI do not forget your warnings, mother, but 
in this case they are without foundation.” 

She glanced affectionately at his youthful 
form, and that perfect beauty of feature, and 
resistless play of expression which deep dark 
eyes impart to a face. 

« And this Lady-Constance Harrington, is she 
motherless, Lionel ?” 

“Yes, her sister, Lady Violet, is the elder. 
She is a woman with an iron will, as grasping 
and ambitious as the earl. They talk of her 
marrying the heir to the Allerton estate in 
the next county—Sir Hugh Allerton—the only 
son.” 

Sir Hugh Allerton, Lionel’s brother. And 
yet he must never know! The real heir to the 
Allerton estate was here, facing her in this 
humble cottage. Aphra shuddered visibly at 
the name, but Lionel, without noticing her 
emotion, turned to the little table and trifled with 
a flower he had lately gathered. 

The Allerton estate, and the Allerton inherit- 
ance with all its broad acres, timber and streams, 
were nought to him, he was only a landscape 
gardener with the choice of emigration or being 
teacher in a village school. 

“ Dear mother, you must be tired,” he said, 
moving round the table; ‘the tea is made, and 
see I have poured you out a large, strong cupful. 
Take it, it will refresh you, and try this corned 
beef. I think you will find it excellent.” 

Aphra thew aside her heavy cloak. The only 
pleasure her life held were these visits to Lionel. 
Yet the same regretful pain mingled with the 
pleasure. How cruelly she had injured him— 
how bittérly he had been wronged. Would the 
day ever come when Lionel should learn the 
truth, spurning her with a curse, and she loved 
him as a son? 

“These girls, Lionel, are they rich ?” 

** Yes, mother, they have each a fortune, in- 
herited from their mother.” 

Each a fortune! ‘Aphra could hardly sup- 
press her agitation.. If Lionel should gain 
wealth after all. There seemed a fate, sinister 
and bewildering, in all attending him. 

“And is the Lady Constance beautiful, 
Lionel ?” 

“No, mother, not in the ordinary accepted 
term. She is tall and fragile, the almost exact 
counterpart of her sister in appearance excepi 
that Lady Violet’s complexion differs from her 
sister—its tintsare richer. Butthey are neither 
really beautiful.” 

“And this Sir Hugh Allerton, does he often 
visit at the hall ?” 

“Not of late. Since his father’s death he has 
been in a good deal of trouble, for the earl was 
a confirmed gambler, and though he married a 
woman with money whose fortune saved him 
from bankruptcy, nothing could keep him long 
from his favourite high play. I believe it was 
a Russian who completely ruined him, and he 
was found dead in his bed, poisoned, it was be- 
lieved, by his own hand.” 

“TI heard of it,” said Aphra, flushing red. 
“Tt was his wife who drove him wild with her 
reproaches, and then he took to drinking, and 
suicide was the end of it.” 

“Yes,” said Lionel, indifferently; “it was a 
fit end to such a life; a man who forfeits the 
respect of his fellows, who yields easily to 
every temptation, dupes the trusting, and 
follows the inclination of every appetite, in- 
variably dies badly. I believe the son’s a fine 
young fellow, very much liked; but if Lady 
Violet finds anything wrong with the income— 
woe betide Allerton.” 

“There are three things which make life 
bearable,’ said Aphra, smiling a little. “I 
recollect hearing what they were. The first is 
money, the second is money, and the third is 
money—remember that, Lionel.” 

“Tam not likely to forget it,” he said, “ see- 
ing that I must make it, and that one 
image never leaves my memory; for her sake 
will I toil and conquer. 

He spoke with all the defiance of a fine and 
independent mind. 

«That is well said, Lionel. There is a strong 
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courage in your words, and may Heaven’s bles- 
sings attend you. It will be the proudest day 
of my life when I know you are above want, 
and no money is so sweet as that gained by our 
own exertion.” . 

As she spoke she opened the cottage door, 
and glanced thoughtfully across the plantation 
and lawns; a stream of music fell on the air 
mingled with the murmur of voices. 

“They have an evening party on to-night at 
the castle,” the young man said, his chin on his 
hands as he spoke,“ but she told me that be- 
fore morning she would steal away from the 
crowded throng, and speak a few kind words to 
me. Ah, my Juliet, my love! Would to 
heaven I had the right to visit you as an 
equal.” 

He spoke with strange passion, and taking up 
a book of Tennyson, turned over a few leaves, 
smiling to himself as he read of how Maud stole 
away to her lover. 

Aphra sighed; a mist went before her eyes. 

« Let me hear your voice, Lionel,” she whis- 
pered; “‘sing me some dreamy song as in the 
old days; your fresh young voice often rings in 
my ears when I’m alone and lonely.” 

“Dearest mother, why will you be alone ?” 
he said, opening the piano and running his 
fingers over the keys; ‘it’s your own wish, 
for here with me you could have a happy 
home.” 

«No, no, I will not darken this peaceful cot- 
tage with my presence—but sing to me.” 

He sang in his rich pathetic voice a few 
stanzasof a wild sea-song,and Aphra could image 
that trackless ocean, and the white-sailed ship 
on which he who sang might soon be rocked. 
With all the passionate sensibility of his nature, 
Lionel breathed new soul into the music which 
made the tears spring into Aphra’s eyes. 

“You wring my heart,” she cried. “I love 
you too well to lose you. I remember your boy- 
hood when you returned bright and light- 
hearted to tell me some story about your 
schoolfellows, agd as you sing I see the ship 
and you in it, leaving me perhaps for ever. Oh, 
my darling, have mercy; stay with me to the 
end.” 

“T will if it is your wish, mother, but you 
have often urged me to try another life, but as 
ever I will obey you.” 

He sank on his knee by her side and raised 
her weather-stained hand to his lips. 

“Tam not worthy of his love,” she thought. 
«Alas! if one day he should look on me as his 
enemy !” 

“When shall I see you again, mother? This 
is Michaelmas time, you know. You will come 
before Christmas, will you not ?” 

“T have to journey far north,” said Aphra, 
restlessly ; “some of our tribe expect me, but 
never fear, Lionel, I shall not forget you, and 
when I next come I shall be able to bring gold 
with me. The dearest pleasure of my life is to 
save up money for you.” 

“Yes; and deny yourself every necessity,” he 
said, thoughtfully. “I know how good you 

are.” 
+ * * * * 

After the gipsy had left, the young man 
played on hour after hour till morning broke ; 
and then seizing his hat he went out into the 
sweet fresh air. Birds were calling to their 
mates; leaves fellinthe orchard ; a fresh breeze 
was blowing, and a young girl, wrapped in a 
heavily-lined cloak, was hurrying through the 
conservatories on to the lawn; a wreath of | 
apple-blossoms and lilies in her clustering hair ; 
jewels of rarest value upon herarms and breast ; | 
her heart beating wildly, and a tender moss rose | 
in her hand, stolen from the golden épergne to | 
offer to Lionel. 








one 
lived and would have died ? 
(To be Continued.) 
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Would he not be waiting for | 
her under the south-western wall? and was not | 
kiss from his lips the homage for which she | 


FASHION IN CIGARS. 





A rast for tobacco, in some form or other, 
seems to extend over the whole inhabitable 
globe. In this rgspect it matters not whether 
nations are civilised or uncivilised; and, how- 
ever completely they may differ from each other 
in everything else, they all agree in a fondness 
for the “weed.” In the mode, however, of in- 
dulging in the luxury, there is the greatest 
diversity, and nowhere is this more strikingly 
manifested than in the Philippine Islands. It 
is not till evening that the inhabitants of the 
higher classes begin to stir. Till that time 
they are occupied in eating, sleeping and smok- 
ing tobacco, which is nowhere more general 
than on the island of Luzon; for children, be- 
fore they can walk, begin to smoke cigars. The 
women carry their fondness for it to a greater 
height than the men; for, not content with the 
usual small cigars, they have others made for 
them, which are a foot long and proportionately 
thick. 





“HELP! HELP! SOMEBODY !” 





Hetp yourself! It is best, young 
man. 


Stand up straight, for you know you 
can. 
Call on nobody ! That’s the plan 


No one has stolen your chance away! 

Fate is as kind to the world to-day 

As it was when the Spartans joined the 
fray. 


«Help! help! somebody!” That’s your 
cry, 
Nobody heeding as you pass by— 
Nobody giving you sigh for sigh. 


Each one, helping himself, my friend, 
Bids you, too, on yourself depend— 
Rather than talk, you had better lend. 


Less than a man you could not stand 

A freeman born in a glorious land! 

Then keep your inches of stature 
grand. 


Try your muscle, and try your nerve; 

Don’t be ashamed should you have to 
serve— 

Once in the right path, never swerve. 


When you have shown to the world 
your light. 

Earned your way in the busy fight, 

Friends you will find to the left and 
right! 


Help yourself! It is best, young man. 
Stand up straight, for you know you 


can. 
Call on nobody! That’s the plan! 
M. A. K. 





AN ENORMOUS CONSUMPTION OF 
TIMBER. 


In pleading for the protection and perpetua- 
tion of forests, the “ Lumberman’s Gazette” 
gives some interesting particulars of the amount 
of timber consumed every year in America. 
“We have now,” it says “about 90,000 miles of 
railroad; the annual consumption for ties or 
sleepers alone is 40,000,000, or thirty years’ 
| growth of 75,030 acres. To fence these roads 
would require at least 130,000 miles of fence, 
which would cost 45,000,000 dols. to build, and 
take at least 15,000,000 dols. annually to keep 
jin repair. We have 75,000 miles of wire, which 
| requires in its putting up 800,000 trees, while 
}the annual repairs must take 300,000 more. 
| The little, insignificant lucifer match consumes 

annually in its manufacture 300,000 cubic feet 


The bricks that are annually baked require 
2,000,000 cords af wood, which would sweep the 
timber clean from 50,000 acres. Shoe pegs are 
quite as important an article as matches or 
bricks, and to make the required annual supply 
consumes 100,000 cords of finer timber, while 
the manufacture of lasts and boot trees takes 
500,000 cords of maple, beech, and birch, and 
about the same amount is required for plane 
stocks and the handles of tools. The packing 
boxes made in the United States in 1874 
amounted to 12,000,000 dols., while the timber 
manufactured into agricultural implements, 
wagons, etc., is more than 100,000,000 dols. 
The farm and rural fences of the country con- 
sume an immense amount of lumber and timber 
annually, but as we grow older as a nation, this 
consumption may, and probably will, be reduced 
by the more general use of live fences or hedges. 
The consumption of timber is not only daily on 
the increase, but our exportation of timber is 
also rapidly increasing. The staves go by the 
million to France annually, walnut, oak, maple 
and pine to England, and spars and docking 
timber to China and Japan.” 


—__—_——. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Aw announcement was made recently by Pro- 
fessor Barrett at Birmingham. He said that Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Edison’s agent, had just received 
the following telegram: “I have just solved 
the problem of the subdivision of the electric 
light indefinitely, but it will not be shown until 
all the patents are secured, and then I will send 
a description.” Mr. Adams, assistant to Mr. 
Edison, writes that he is in receipt of letters 
from that gentleman, in which he expresses 
perfect confidence in having solved the diffi- 
culty of electric lighting. The inventor of the 
phonograph after his experience with that in- 
strument intends to complete his discovery in 
detail before making known its principle, but 
he hopes shortly to exhibit it in London. He 
believes that he has achieved the means of sub- 
dividing the electric current at 1,000 or 10,000 
different points from the same machine. The 
American papers print a statement of Mr. 
Edison’s. 








ON GOING TO CHURCH. 





Somx go to church just for a walk ; 
Some go there to laugh and talk ; 
Some go there for speculation ; 
Some go there for observation; 
Some go there to meet a lover; 
Some the impulse oft discover ; 
Some go there to meet a friend ; 
Some go there the time to spend ; 
Some go to learn the parson’s name ; 
Some go there to wound his fame ; 
Many go there to doze and nod ; 
But few go there to worship God ! 








POISONING BY ARSENIC IN GLOVES. 


—_—_— 


In a recent number of a German paper is a 
brief report of a case in which the symptoms of 
poisoning were traced to the use of gloves 
charged with arsenic. A gentleman, Major von 
B., travelling from Schleswig to Berlin, bought 
in Hamburg a pair of marine-blue gloves, and, 
on arriving in Berlin, put them on and made 
several visits. Soon afterwards he felt ill: he 
returned to Schleswig and sought medical 
advice. His hands were covered with a pecu- 
liar eruption, for which his physician could not 
account, and he had asensation of general weak- 
ness. Reflecting on the symptoms he thought 
of the gloves, and communicated his suspicions 
to two medical men, who at first laughed at 
them, but afterwards had the gloves submitted 
to chemical analysis, the result of which was 
the detection of a considerable quantity of 





i of the finest pine. 


arsenic in them. 
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ALICE DESMOND’S 
TROTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“‘ That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” §c., fc. 


in 
> 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WAS IT HER WRAITH? 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 
But earthly hope, how bright so’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 

KENSINGTON GARDENS one bright summer 
morning when the season was waning; scene, a 
retired spot which the shade of the fine old 
trees almost hid from view; for actors, the two 
who have played in every life drama since the 
world began, a man and a woman—William 
Gordon and she whom he had wooed as Alice 
Desmond. : 

“TI have your promise; but for an accident 
you would have been my wife twelve months 
Ago. In the sight of Heaven you belong to 





me.’ 

**T do not love you. I have no heart to give 
you; surely you do not want to make my whole 
life miserable, and I am so young, only 
nineteen.” . 

“You did not love me a year ago, but you 
were willing to trust me. I want you. You 
shall not make me the victim of your caprices. 
If you persist in your refusal I will go boldly 
to Lord Bolton and ask if he approves of his 
ward's perfidy.” 

“ Have you no pity ?” 

“ What pity did youshow me? I had offered 
you an honest heart. You let me return to 
Ashton full of hope to find my expected wife 
gone, noone knew whither. Fora whole year 





[A STOLEN INTERVIEW. ] 


you have hidden yourself under another name, 
thinking riches and titles would keep you from 
me. I tell you, Alice, nothing shall divide us. 
Iam your destiny.” 

She answered nothing. She was weeping 
bitter, silent tears such as women only shed 
when their hearts feel nigh to breaking. He 
tried another course. 

“ Alice, little Alice, don’t you know that every 
hair of your head is dear tome? Don’t you 
know I love you with all my heart, darling ? 
Don’t spurn such love as mine,” and he 
took her hand in his. She shuddered at his 
touch. ‘Do you hate me then?” he asked, 
reproachfully. “ You used to let me be nearer 
to you than this. You have raised your eyes to 
mine and let me see the trouble shining in their 
depths and shading their brilliance. “I was to 
have aided you in ‘that trouble. Now you are 
rich and great you need me no longer, and so 
you would discard me like a cast-off glove. 
Alice, my lips have met yours, and you suffered 
it. Now you shudder at my touch.” 

“T was a child,” she pleaded. “I did not 
realise what I was doing. It was for my 


mother’s sake ; when she was gone I awoke from’ 


my dream and knew that what I had promised 
could never be.” 

“You awoke to find yourself an heiress, and 
consequently far above a struggling artist.” 

“It was not that. Oh, why won’t you believe 
me? Before I knew of my change of fortune 
I had made up my mind that all must be over 
between us.” 

** Do you dare me to do my worst ?” he asked, 
angrily. “What will your fine friends say 
when they hear that ‘ Expectation’ is no fancy 
picture, but the likeness of a girl who waited 
thus for my coming ?—mine, and broke her oath 
when a strange freak changed her fate from 
poverty to riches.” 

“Tt was not an oath.” 

«It was a solemn promise.” 

“Tdo not want to quarrel with you. Why 
won’t you let us be friends ?” 

“Friends! When we have been lovers. 








Never! Do you think I could calmly stand by and 
offer you friendly congratulations when you 
marry.the man for whose sake you break with 
me—his Grace the Duke of Burnham. Much 
is forgiven to a duchess, I believe, so your 
youthful mistakes will be conveniently for- 
gotten.” 

*‘T never made but one mistake in my life,” 
said Alice, proudly, “and that was in knowing 
you. Youcan go to Lord Bolton to-morrow if 
you like. I can leave his house to-day. The 
riches you taunt me with have brought me little 
happiness. Surely the world is wide enough for 
me to find some little village where I can be safe 
from your persecutions.” 

* Burnham would answer admirably.” 

« Burnham is nothing to me.’ 

«But its master is.” 

“ He is my friend, nothing more.” 

** Are you sure ?” 

“*T will swear it to you if you doubt my word. 
I do not ask my freedom for any man’s sake. 
Have pity on me.” 

He showed some signs of softening. 

“T would never yield you to another man,” he 
said, passionately. “I would rather see you 
dead; but if it be as you say that there is no 
one——” 

“There is no one.” 

“ Among all your admirers ?” 

** Among all those who have spoken of love to 
me there is not one I would ever marry.” And 
it was the simple truth. The one man in all 
the world nearest her heart had never given her 
reason to think of him as a lover. 

Gordon hesitated. He knew, none better, that 
his only hope of success lay with Alice herself. 
The appeal to Lord Bolton was simply a threat 
he never meant to carry out. The peer would 
have protected his ward, and dismissed the 
artist haughtily. He must seem to yield; the 
moment a favoured suitor appeared he could re- 
commence the attack. His dark influence 
should still hang like a shadow over Alice’s life. 
He would not resign his claim, but only wait. 

“TI love you better than myself,” he said, 
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earnestly. “I will keep your secret while you 
treat others with the same coolness you showto 
me. I will be silent, but the day I hear of you 
as engaged to another, I will tell all, not only to 
Lord Bolton, but to the man who shall have 
erept into my place and robbed me of your 
love!” 

«You will really leave me free ? you will for- 
get that Iwas ever anything but a friend to 
you? you will forgive me any sorrow I may 
have caused you? You are generous; I shall 
be grateful to you all my life.” 

«“T do not want your gratitude,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘and of all the things you have named 
I shall doonly the first. Until you are one- 
and-twenty I will leave you free, unless you 
give to another what you refuse me. I shall 
never forget the past. I regard you firmly as 
my own, and if you do not become my wife I 
shall never forgive you.” 

She trembled at the passion in his voice. 

«Do not be frightened. Forthe present Iam 
not going to urge my right; it will be as though 
you were engaged to someone faraway. Lady 
Bolton is most gragious to me. I shall 
probably be invited to the castle this autumn, 
but no one shall know of our past intercourse, 
unless you give me cause.” 

«TI shall never give you cause.” And Lady 
Alice believed she spoke the truth, he to whom 
she had just learnt her own heart was given, 
was Edwin Bolton, and she dreamed of no return 
to her affection. She was not unhappy, her 
love was so new—so strange. She not yet 
grieved that another love had mot been given 
her in exchange. At least Edwin loved no one 
else ; he was very kind and gentle to her. She 
saw him constantly, and formed, as it were, a 
part of his home life, and as yet with this she 
had been content. 

“Tam not so sure,’ said Gordon, in answer 
to her last words. 

«« Everyone is not forced to marry,” said Alice, 
hurriedly. 

She rose then, eager to end the interview, 
which had almost overtasked her strength. 
With a strange weary look in her brown eyes ; a 
plaintive pleading expression on her lips; the 
tears yet wet upon her cheek, she seemed as 
beautiful as when decked with jewels and 
wreathed in smiles she appeared in society ; to 
Gordon she was ten times more beautiful, for 
she reminded him of the time when he had seen 
her first. Involuntarily he caught her in his 
arms and pressed her to his heart; once more 
his hot kisses fell on her innocent cheek and 
lips, but this time their effect was different; the 
child had suffered them almost indifferently ; 
the woman received them with an indignation 
not unmingled with grief and shame that he 
should presume to offer them. 

With a frantic effort she broke from Gordon’s 
embrace and left him without a word ; while he 
stood irresolute whether to follow her, she 
had darted out of sight. 

** Mother,” said Edwin Bolton, with that mix- 
ture of real and assumed indifference he so often 
used, “since when have young ladies roamed 
about alone in the public streets ?” 

“What do you mean, Edwin ?” 

“Only that as I wasstrolling in the park this 
morning I saw our fair friend Lady Alice pursu- 
ing a solitary ramble. I thought of joining 
her, my escort being perhaps better than none, 
but she went at such a fearfully energetic pace 
I was compelled to relinquish the effort in 
despair.” 

“Edwin, Iwish you would not talk non- 
sense.” 

“* Mother,” with more seriousness than he 
often used, “it was Lady Alice or her wraith.” 

“It was her wraith, then,” retorted Lady 
Bolton. “Alice has been shut up the whole 
morning in her own room.” And the subject 
cropped, Edwin, like many another convinced 
against his will, holding the same opinion 
stl. 

* x * * th 


There are very many families who contrive 
to be exactly the same any particular year as 
the preceding one, but the inhabitants of the 


Marchioness Road very seldom chance to be of 
the number. 

The Lesters did not linger long in that aristo- 
cratic (?) locality after Sybil had left them. It 
would not be fair to betray their new address in 
case any of their creditors, whose name is 
legion, should read this tale. It is enough to 
say that very soon after their change of resi- 
dence Mr. Harry, utterly regardless of the great 
things his sister promised to do for him, and 
thinking a little in the present worth more than 
great riches in the future, engaged himself to a 
young lady, daughter and heiress of a small 
publican, who counted two hundred pounds to 
her fortune. 

Harry was not long in consummating his 
bliss ; he and his young wife wisely calculating 
that two hundred pounds would not keep them 
the whole: oftheir natural lives, went home to 
the “ Bear's Head,” preferring to be kept at 
their worthy father’s than at their own. 
Both assisted in'the “business and settled down 
into respectable tradespeople, so the Lesters 
were but three to kéep on-the old life of sehem- 
ing and struggling. 

Then early in the next summer while Fanny 
Tady Alice Morton Fuow nothing of te pst 
y Alice Morton knew i pic 

of “Expectation,” Mr. Lester wrote 
daughter Sybil. He was not a 
and his letter merited meither* nor 
admiration. It wound up*thus: 

“So, Syb, come right home; things look 
very bad. Ju never wis ‘so good as you at 
‘doing’ people, and now#he'’s took up with a 
sailor and thinks of nethimguondand. 
no good where you arey : late for o 
besides you’ve been there=nigira: 
and done nothing. Our nameds-Askton now. 
Pm a soldier on pay; I only wish I was. 
You’ve a good head, so°please think of some- 
thing s . ve five-and-sixpence in my 
pocket, everything is at an obliging relative’s, 
and our credit ain’t worth a brass farthing, so 
no more at present from your loving father, 

: «“ Joun AsHTon.” 


Sybil answered the letter by return of post. 


“T’m sorry for your troubles, father, but 
you’ve had so manyI should think you were 
about getting used to them. Isend you ten 
pounds, which is all I can do for you, so it’s no 
good you writing again. I shall not come home; 
you don’t give a very attractive description of 
it. I came here for your sakes, [ shall stay on 
for my own. I’m not surprised at Harry, he 
could never wait for anything. As to Ju, you’d 
better let her marry the sailor straight off, it’s 
all she’s fit for. About my success, that’s my 
affair; I don’t give up. If you must write send 
the letter to the post-office, I can’t give you my 
address, nor the name I goby. I wish you’d 
get some honest work to do and settle down 
respectably.” 


“The girl’s mad!” said the so-called Ashton 
to his wife, on reading the epistle. “Fancy 
her wanting me to work; me, at my time of 
life.” 

* She’s a heartless thing,” agreed his better 
half. ‘ Talways told you Ju was worth ten of 
her.” 

««Ju’s an idiot!” retorted the irate father. 

*‘ Sybil had a head on her shoulders. I’m 
dashed if I can make out the letter.” 

«“T can then, though you do call me names,” 
said Ju, a little suddenly. ‘“ Sybil means that 
if she has got a head she means to use it in 
future for herself, and not for us.” 

And for once in her life Ju was perfectly 
right. 

Back again to Bolton Castle, in the last 
lovely August days. The family had been at 
their country seat more thana month. The 
had come down abruptly, avowedly because the 
London heat was making Fancy pale and 
languid; perhaps Lady Bolton was glad to 
avoid any accidental meetings with Edmund 
Grey, perhaps her thoughts were full of other 
things than her eldest daughter’s folly, for she 
was triumphant now. Meg, pretty impulsive 
; Meg, had not followed in the steps of her 
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brother and sister. She had won the prize in 
that season’s matrimonial race. Lord Bolton’s 
portionless younger daughter was to be Duchess 
of Burnham. 

It had come about very suddenly, very unex- 
pectedly; the duke had never paid Meg any very 
pointed attentions, yet the very day after 
William Gordon had accused Lady Alice 
Morton of aspiring to be mistress of Burnham, 
Burnham’s master had gone to Lord Bolton and 
asked for his daughter, and when Meg was 
told of the honours in store for her, the girl 
gtew more serious than her mother had ever 
seen her, and when Lady Bolton would have 
dilated onthe splendour of the alliance, she 


said, imploringly: 

e Don't, manintia, hart me so; it isn’t for 
what he has “I'am thankful for his love, I—I 
should feel just the same if he were a beggar.” 

“TI am very thankful he is nothing of the 
sort,” replied her mother, “‘ Meg, you will be a 
happy woman.” : 
~. I hs I may make him happy,” murmured 

e girl. 

His grace called that afternoon, and her 
father sent for Meg. 

“You would rather have your answer from 
herself,” he said to the duke, as he left the 
room, and the answer, when he did hear it, was 
very pleasing tothe duke, for he was thoroughly 
in love. 

“TI never thought you cared for:me,” Meg 
told him later on, when they. were back again 
at the castle, and the duke their guest. “Every- 
one said you meant to marry Alice.” 

“T like her much,” he said, simply, 


but I should never have dreamed of askin 


| her to bemy wife.” 
not, 
t 


Why she isvery beautiful.” 

Don” understand, little one, there was 
someone else to guard me against her fascina- 
tions; besides, Meg, it would have been useless, 
Lady Alice has done her loving, or I am very 
much mistaken, and I should never care for the 
second place in a woman’s heart.” 

«And how did you know I had not done my 
loving ?” she asked, demurely. 

« Because your face is open ‘as the day; you 
are a very fascinating child, as gay andfree from 
care as the birds and flowers; your friend is 
different, pure and beautiful as she is, some- 
where in her life a secret grief lays hidden. 
Alice Morton is not happy.” 

** Indeed—indeed she is.” 

He shook his head. 

«« No woman’s voice was ever more like musie, 
but it is not the music of joy, it is like a low, 
sad requiem.” 

**You frighten me.” 

I did not mean to, Meg, I had thought you 
fearless.” 

“T am not fearless for those I love.” 

« And in those lovely August days of the three 
fair girls who made their home at Bolton 
Castle, only one was happy — Meg ; nO summer- 
tide could bring joy to Fancy whilst Edmund 
Grey was away, and Alice Morton had more 
than one cause for sorrow, William Gordon 
was at the castle, an invited, honoured guest, 
and a cloud’had gathered between her and the 
man she called her friend, Edwin Bolton. 

A little cloud itwas at first, but it deepened 
as the days wore on; Alice could not have told 
how it first arose. Captain Bolton was perfectly 
agreeable, perfectly polite, only he avoided 
her. He no longer showed interest in aught 
she did; from friends they had become mere 
acquaintances, though living in the same house, 
and this tried Alice even more bitterly than 
the presence of William Gordon. Edwin Bolton, 
like many other usually indifferent persons, had 
within him a depth of feeling all the stronger 
for being seldom roused. Almost without 
it, he had drifted into love, a love 
which should ‘be the whole passion of his life, 
and whose cbject was Lady Alice Morton. 

He did not tell his step-mother all his suspi- 
cions the morning he had declared he had 
seen Alice or her wraith. He did not say that 
before she was walking so rapidly alone, he had 
seen her with a stranger, her hand locked in 
his. He could ‘not have betrayed any woman, 
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Alice last of all. He saw her break from 
Gordon and rush hastily away, and tried to 
persuade himself he was the dupe of some 
strange resemblance, that the shadow of the 
thick trees had deceived him, but when he 
heard of the “headache,” the seclusion in her 
own room, he doubted no longer; and at the 
moment he knew she had gone forth clandes- 
tinely to meet another, he first. awoke to the 
knowledge of his own love for‘her. 

Edwin Bolton was a man of the world, but he 
had a scrupulously strict™~idea of a woman’s 
truth. Alice fell from her place in his esteem 
(he could not thrust her from his heart); and 
he struggled as he had seldom struggled for 
anything in his lite, to overcome the wild love 
that, all unwittingly, he had cherished for her. 

Strange tosay he never recognised Gordon 
when presented to him as his father’s guest. 
He watched Alice often and anxiously, though 
no one noticed the scrutiny; he guessed the 
truth, but only in part; that a shadow hung 
over the girl’s life he saw sorrowfully and 
dearly ; that she was burdened with a secret he 
felt certain, but he believed that secret to be of 
a clandestine attachment, and we know that it 
was something very different. If Alice had 
any clandestine affection it was for himself. He 
pitied even while he blamed her, but he said 
nothing, and the gulf ketween them widened 
day by day. 

William Gordon derived but a very mixed 
happiness from his visit to the castle. He'saw 
Alice constantly. He could judge for himself 
how far she kept -to their. compact, but he saw 
her as a stranger. Polite to her guardian’s 
guest she was forced to be, but it was a 
distant chilling politeness, and everyone around 
remarked that the young heiress showed a 
pride of which they had not deemed her capable ; 
gentle, yielding, affable to all the world, to 
this man she was hauteur itself. 

You are a cruel creature,” said Meg to her 
one day. “You avoid Mr. Gordon as though 
he were some savage animal. I am ‘sure the 
poor man is very nice; besides, he’s one of your 
devoted admirers. His eyes follow you 
wherever you go.” 

“I wish the;»meuld not ; it is very disagreeable 
to me.” 

“Few women object to admiration, Lady 
Alice,” observed Edwin, who had come sud- 
denly into the room in time to hear his sister’s 
accusation and Alice’s defence. ‘I should not 
have thought you were of their number.” 

“© Why ?” 

The future duchess did not wait to hear her 
brother’s reply. Alice and Captain Bolton were 
alone as he answered : 

«Do not ask me, I cannot tell you.” 

Invitations have a limit, and Gordon’s stay 
at the castle was almost over. The day before 
his departure he wrote to Lady Alice request- 
ing, or rather demanding a private interview in 
the grounds at nine o'clock, and she who was 
powerless to resist assented. Very sad and 
weary had she grown to look in the last week. 
The whole world seemed dull and dreary to 
her. Shealmost thought she had better end 
the struggle and marry Gordon. What matter 
= became of her if Edwin Bolton scorned 

er. : 

She had received many letters from Gordon 
since he came to the castle. More than once 
she had stolen out as a thief after dark to meet 
the man she hated. She bore all, suffered all 
rather than the Boltons should learn her 
secret. 

Gordon made some excuse that evening and 
left the dining-room almost directly after the 
ladies had retired. ; 

The Boltons dined early in the country, so the 
hour was not much after eight.. He felt excited, 
fevered with a passionate anxiety, forhe knew 
well that after the morrow he should not see 
Alice. ‘To-night he must employ to the utniost 
threats, persuasions, and entreaties. He went 
on to the trysting spot, a lonely bower, meaning 
to await her there. To his surprise the spot 
was not untenanted. As he entered a figure in 
white came forward; a woman’s voice, low, 
shrilling and passionate, cried: “ William !” 





“Sybil!” insurprize. “ Youhere, and at this 
time! What brought you tothe castle ?” 

“Thave been at Bolton Castle longer than 
you have. I have been with the Boltons more 
than a year. I was with them in London, and 
I saw-you.” 

“T hope the sight was gratifying,” said 
Gordon, lightly, hoping to get rid of her before 
Lady Alice could appear. 

He could not see the fierce glitter of her 
splendid eyes, but. he could hear the anger in 
her voice. 

“Can you jest about it? Can you have for- 
gotten Putney and all we did in the old days?” 

“I remember Putney perfectly as the most 
uninteresting of London suburbs, and I know 
Miss Lester was good enough to brighten my 
sojourn there by visits. I know she let me copy 
her beauty for the picture which made me 
famous; and I am not ungrateful to her.” 

“T.donot want your gratitude!” cried Sybil, 
vehemently. ‘You have neglected me; you 
have sent me no word or line for weary months, 
and now I want no gratitude. I have come to 
ask you a simple question. Did you mean all 
you said to me in the old time or not ?” 

“My dear Sybil,” he said, a little awkwardly, 
“no man remembers all he ever said, or means 
it either. To what particular time do you 
refer ?” 

Low, yet perfectly distinct came the words: 

«The time when you said you loved me !” 


(To be Continued.) 





DECORATIVE PICTURES. 





Mr. R. Spencer Strannore has completed a 
series of twelve decorative pictures, to be placed 
in panels on either side of the nave of Marl- 
borough College Chapel. Of these paintings 
six have been finished for some time, represent- 
ing the following subjects :—“ The Annuncia- 
tion,” “The Angels appearing to the Shep- 
herds,” “The Entombment,” “The Holy City 
descending from Heaven,’ “The Sacrifice of 
Isaac,” “The Angel appearing to Hagar in the 
Wilderness.” The pictures lately finished have 
for their subjects, “The Temptation,” “ The 
Agony in the Garden,” “The Expulsion from 
Paradise,” “Angels leading Lot and his 
Daughters out of Sodom,” “ Abraham feasting 
the Three Angels,” and “The Three Holy 
Children in the Furnace.” 

This is one of the most numerous series of 
pictures having a devotional aim and elevated 
character which have as yet been entrusted to a 
single artist in this country. Mr. Stanhope has 
chosen a severe but not archaic manner of de- 
signing and executing his picture, with clear, 
brilliant, and light colouring, isolated and har- 
monious tints, all adapted for the not over- 
lighted place they are to occupy, with gold 
freely used in ornaments and nimbi, precisely 
defined forms, simple draperies of conventional 
design, avoidance of contrasts of light and shade, 
and shadows of delicate tone. 





REMARKABLE POISONING OF A LAKE, 





A contrisutor to “Nature” describes the 
remarkable poisoning of Lake Alexandrina— 
one of the bodies of water which form the 
estuary of Murray River, Australia. This year 
the water of the river has been unusually warm 
and low, and the inflow to the lakes very slight. 
The consequence has been an excessive growth 
of a conferva which is indigenous to these lakes 
and confined to them. This alga, Nodularia 
spumigera, is very light and floats on the water, 
except during breezes, when it becomes diffused, 
and being driven to the lee shores, forms a thick 
scum like green oil paint. 

This scum, which is from two to six inches 
thick, and of a pasty consistency, being swal- 
lowed by cattle when drinking, acts poisonously 
and rapidly causes death. The symptoms of 





the poisoning are stupor and unconsciousness, © 


falling and remaining quiet (as if asleep), unless 
touched, when convulsions are induced, the 
head and neck being drawn back by a rigid 
spasm, subsiding before death. " 

The poison causes the death of sheep in from 
one to six or eight hours; of horses, in from 
eight to twenty-four hovrs; of dogs, in from 
four to five hours; and of pigs in three or four 
hours. A post-mortem shows the plant is 
rapidly absorbed into the circulation, where it 
must act as a ferment, and causes disorganisa- 
tion. As the cattle will not touch the puddle 
where the plant scum has collected and become 
putrid, all they take is quite fresh, and the 
poisoning is therefore not due to drinking a 
putrescent fluid full of bacteria, as was sug- 
gested. 

When the scum collects and dries on the 
banks it forms a green crust. When, however, 
it is left in wet pools it rapidly decomposes, 
emitting a most horrible stench. 








THE SURVIVORS; 


OR, 


John Grindem’s Nephew. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tr is singular!’ declared Albert. ‘The 
mercy of Heaven has brought ustogether! Need 
I add, Miss Prescott, that Captain Tobias will 
be to you asa father, so long as it may please 
Him to keep you with us, and that I will be to 
you asa brother? No Grindem, whether father 
or son, can harm you here, or add to your afilie- 
tions!" 

“The boyis only stating my sentiments, 
miss,” assured the worthy captain, bringing 
his hand down emphatically upon his soli- 
tary knee. ‘We'll stand between you and all 
trouble !”” 

The relief of our heroine at the new situation 
of affairs was intense. A sense of peace akin to 
joy entered her soul. 

It is easy to comprehend how Albert and 
Captain Tobias vied with other in brightening 
the poor girl’s present, with a view to turning 
her thoughts from the gloom of the past. Per- 
haps there were not in existence two men better 





fitted for the task. They were all kindness,. 


admiration, and consideration. The captain 
wished that he could have married the lady of 
his choice and had such a daughter, and Albert 
—it is perhaps needless to say that Albert was 
already in love with her! 

In good truth, they seemed formed for each 
other! As much, too, was suggested by their 
strange meeting ! 

At least so thought the old captain as he 
sat and listened to their conversation, and 
contemplated their fresh and charming figures. 

It was long past the “witching hour of the 
night’ when the trio’ bestowed themselves to 
their slumbers. 

Captain Tobias was the first one astir upon 
the following morning. The first gleam of day 
had scarcely shown itself when he went out to 
a pool in one of the torrents, back of his cabin, 
and helped himself to a string of splendid 
fish. 

By the time Helen and Albert were afoot, 
the old captain had ready for them a very 
tempting breakfast, and as if by mutual agree- 
ment, they lost no time in doing it the most 
ample justice. 

“The day is not so fine as yesterday,” said 
Captain Tobias, “but it is, nevertheless, a fine 
one. I think, Mr. Graham, you and I had 
better devote it to the completion of Mr. 
Grindem’s cabin. I cannot, of course, hold the 
young man responsible for the sins of his father, 
but, on the other hand, it is simply impossible 
that I should receive him under my roof. There 
is really no accommodation here for him. <An- 
other thing, Miss Prescott, Iam very sure you 
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do not desire to have constantly under your gaze 
a man who has rendered himself so obnoxious to 
ou!” 

“Most assuredly not, sir,” declared Helen, 
with the keenest interest. ‘“ Now that I have 
found friends upon whom I can rely, Mr. 
Grindem must comprehend—and, if necessary, 
made to understand—that he is no longer in 
charge of my destiny.” 

The old captain and Albert expressed their 
pleasure at seeing how much the fair girl already 
relied upon them. 

«I probably understand that man quite as 


“well as he knows himself,” added Helen, “and 


Iam sure that he is thoroughly bad. He pre- 
tended to me that he had left his home and 
changed his name on account of the rascality of 
his father, but I have never doubted for a 
moment that he left London because of some 
crime that he had committed.” 

“No doubt of it,” assented Captain Tobias. 
*« What is born in the boné will come out in the 
flesh, you know. But whatever may be his 
rascality, whether natural or acquired, he has 
come toa very poor place in which to play any 
of his pranks. We will, of course, Mr. Graham 
and I, do anything in our power to make him 
comfortable during the time, longer or shorter, 
that we must all remain on the island, before 
we shall have a chance to leave, but he must 
not obtrude his presence on you, Miss Prescott, 
and still less must he dare to show you any dis- 


respect.” 
‘These points are all well taken,” said 
Albert, arising from the table. “ But I fear 


from what you have told us, Miss Prescott, that 
we shall have some difficulty in making Mr. 
Grindem comprehend the new situation.” 

“That reminds me—we must go up to his 
new quarters and see how he is,” said Captain 
Tobias, as he also arose from the table. “As 
soon as I set things to rights here iid 

Helen interrupted the remark with a ges- 
ture. 

“Tthink you must allow me to ‘set things 
to rights here,’ Captain Tobias,” she said, 
emilingly. “It will be a very novel sensation 
to you to have your housework done by a 
woman.” 

“Tt will indeed.” 

“And upon that account, if no other, I 
must claim the privilege of making myself 
useful,” added Helen. “I will put things in 
order at the cabin, while you look after Mr. 





“ Grindem.”’ 


**No,” said Albert, quickly, “we will help 
you do up our work here, and then you shall 
go with us to the hills. We cannot consent to 


‘leave you at the mercy of the first ruffian who 
“may chance to put in an appearance !” 


“That’s so,” said the old captain, emphati- 


‘ cally. 


“But who is likely to come?” asked 
Helen. 

“Perhaps Weedin and his two friends, who 
left the wreck before you did,” said our hero, 
significantly. ‘They had provisions for the 
voyage, it seems, and have had the same sort of 
weather, of course, with which you have been 
favoured !” 

“True,” admitted Helen. ‘ And while I be- 
lieve those three sailors are reasonably honest 
and right-minded, I would not like to have 
them exposed to such temptations as Mr. 
Grindem could doubtless bring to bear upon 
them !” 

The hands of the trio had all been busy while 
these remarks were being exchanged, and a few 
minutes more sufficed to complete all their 
preparations for their trip to the hills. They 
set out accordingly, the old captain leading 
the way, and the young couple keeping to- 
gether. 

It seems to the trio that the world had never 
before appeared so beautiful, although the evi- 
dences of an early change in the weather were 
already :nanifest. 

So far as Helen and Albert were concerned, 
this sense of happiness can be readily compre- 
hended, if we remember the loneliness and 
sorrow with which their young lives had been 
clouded. And even in the case of the old navi- 





gator it is easy to realise how his pulses would 
quicken, after twenty years of dreadful solitude, 
at finding two such charming friends beside 
him! 

On arriving at Mr. Grindem’s future abode, 
it was discovered that not the least apparent 
change had taken place in his appearance. 
His eyes were still wide open and staring, but 
devoid of all expression, as was his coun- 
tenance. 

“Ask him if he knows you, Miss Prescott,” 
suggested our hero. 

Helen complied, but only to discover that the 
unfortunate was as unconscious as ever. 

“ How horrible he looks!” she could not help 
exclaiming. 

The two men assented. Never a beauty, the 
aspect of Grindem was simply frightful. 

«He must have been hungry,” remarked Cap- 
tain Tobias. “I remember as plainly as if it 
were yeterday how I was tempted by the fresh- 
ness and coolness of the cocoanuts upon my 
arrival at the island.” 

** Perhaps he has eaten enough to kill him,” 
suggested Albert. 

“Oh, no—he’ll be around towards night,” as- 
sured the old captain. “The warm drink I 
have brought him will hasten the result by 
starting the perspiration. If you do not mind 
being a martyr, Miss Prescott, you may give 
him some little attention—at least to the ex- 
tent of preventing the flies from eating him 
up—while Mr. Graham and I work on the 
cabin !” . 

Upon the basis thus suggested, a busy and 
curious scene was soon presented. 

“Do I not hear pigs grunting at no great 
distance ?” suddenly asked Albert, pausing in 
his labours. 

“Yes, you do,” replied Captain Tobias. 
«They run wild here in considerable quantities. 
And this reminds me that we may as well have 
roast pig for dinner. Suppose you knock one 
on the head with a club and dress it? Wecan 
have it baking before a fire while we are at 
work.” 

Albert hastened to act upon the suggestion, 
and a nice shoat was soon diffusing a savory 
odour throughout the vicinity. 

Helen was in and out of the new dwelling, ex- 
changing pleasant words with the two builders, 
and reporting from time to time the situation of 
Grindem. 

She also made little excursions into the sur- 
rounding woods, from which she returned loaded 
with flowers and shrubs, concerning which she 
asked a great many questions of her com- 
panions. 

** After all, nature is a: bounteous mother, 
even upon this lonely island,” she declared, 
enthusiastically, upon her return towards noon 
from one of these pleasant strolls. ‘It seems 
to me that afew congenial hearts might live 
here in comfort and contentment for ever.” 

“ Captain Tobias and I could stand it, no doubt, 
if we could have you for our companion,” re- 
turned Albert, with charming frankness. “‘ But I 
fear we should have the advantage of you in 
this particular, Miss Prescott,” he added, “and 
that you would very soon yearn for the great 
world beyond the warers.” 

“T don’t know about that, Mr. Graham. What 
is the great world to me ?” 

“Or to anybody else?” questioned the old 
captain, quickly. “It’s merely a sham anda 
delusion !”” 

The pig was now reported done to a turn, and 
the trio proceeded to do it justice, with such 
additions as they had brought from the cabin. 
The purest of water was their only beverage, 
and yet the exhilaration of the trio was all that 
could have been expected. 

“We have been regaled with fish and flesh 
already,” remarked Helen, as she concluded her 
repast. ‘ The next thing in order is fowl.” 

“Well, it will not be wanting,” returned 
Captain Tobias, with a smile. ‘“ We'll havea 
broiled fowl for supper. ‘There are several 
kinds,of sea birds that make the island their 
head-quarters, and some of them are really ex- 
cellent-eating.” 

The pleasure of .the two men, as they sur- 





veyed the results of their labour, was suffi- 
ciently marked. They had made rapid pro- 
gress. 

“Mr. Grindem must hurry,” said Captain 
Tobias, “ or his house will be finished before he 
knows it!” 

“Tt seems to me that he begins to show 
signs of returning consciousness already,” an- 
nounced Helen, who had returned to her post, 
= was fanning the sufferer with a large fern 
eaf, 

“Indeed ?” returned the old captain. “In 
that case, I had better stir him up another 
warm drink.” . 

He examined the pale and rigid face of the 
sufferer a moment, and then added : 

**Sure enough! he’s coming round! A few 
hours more will see him on his pegs again! 
We'll give him another dose to hasten the 
happy moment.” 

This good intention was duly carried out, and 
Helen was again left in charge of the patient 
while the old captain and Albert resumed work 
vigorously upon the cabin. The greater portion 
of the afternoon was thus consumed, and the 
new hut was well nigh enclosed and completed, 
when Helon suddenly presented herself, with a 
flush of emotion, in the doorway, and called to 
her companions. 

«Mr. Grindem is unmistakably recovering his 
— she announced. “Please come and see 

m.” 

The two men hastened to respond to the 
summons. 

It was easy to see that a decided change for 
the better had been wrought in the sufferer’s 
appearance. His features were less rigid, his 
eyes less staring. His pulse had quickened and 
strengthened notably, showing that the powers 
of life were resuming their sway. A bit of 
colour was creeping into his cheeks. His breath- 
ing had grown more natural. 

“Yes, he’s coming around,” said Captain 
Tobias, after a brief examination. ‘ He’ll begin 
to know what’s going on in the course of a few 
minutes. Mr. Graham and I will take a seat on 
the steps, Miss Prescott, out of his sight, so 
that his first moments of returning sense will 
not be too greatly troubled.” 

The two men disposed of themselves accord- 
ing to this og a congratulating each 
other upon the day’s labours. The hut was 
substantially completed, the roof aud the sides 
being entirely enclosed, and the neighbouring 
brook had been dammed in such a way as to 
afford a nice pool of water. And the satisfac- 
tion of the two men at these results was only 
increased by the fact that the sky was now 
covered, and that a spell of rainy weather was 
about to begin. 

By the time the two men had exchanged their 
views upon these various matters, an exclama- 
tion from Helen announced that John Grindem 
had stirred in his rude couch, and was beginning 
to resume control of his person. The light 
which had crept into his eyes became more and 
more luminous, and it was at length evident 
that he was beginning to take conscious note of 
the vision of loveliness that was gently flitting 
before him. 

Suddenly he raised his hands to his head, e1- 
deavouring to speak, 

At first his voice was a mere inarticulate 
murmur, butat last the rigid lines of his mouth 
and face yielded, and he was able to speak. 

* What joy to find that you are still with me, 
Miss Prescott!” he exclaimed. “I feel that I 
have been seriously and terribly ill. I see, too, 
that the night has given place to day. What 
has happened ?” 

“You have been unconscious, Mr. Grindem,” 
answered Helen—“ entirely benumbed !”” 

« Benumbed !” . 

“You have lain here nearly twenty-four 
hours as one dead, wholly oblivious of my 
presence and of all your surroundings,” assured 
the girl. ‘“ Your illness was caused by par- 
taking so freely of those cocoanuts. I learn 
that they have that effect upon any one who 
eats them.” ; 

Grindem looked his amazement. 

“True, I did take hold of them rather 
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freely,” he admitted. ‘But what a curious | 
thing it is that they should have such an effect 

upon me. How fortunate that you did not 

care forthem! Have I made you a great deal 

of trouble ?” 

“No, sir; very little,’ answered Helen. | 
« About all I have done is to scare away the 
flies and mosquitoes.” 

« But I was asleep out of doors, and here I 
am in yonr room,” cried Grindem, raising him- 
self into a sitting posture, and staring wildly 
around. “Why, what does this mean, Miss 
Prescott ?” o> 

“It simply means, Mr. Grindem,” replied 
Helen, smilingly, “that you have been taken 
good care of.” 

“But, good heavens! am I mad?” and the 
excitement of Grindem redoubled as he widened 
the circuit of his glances. “Am I dreaming? 
The hut seems to be completed! The roof is 
all on—and so are the sides! Or do my eyes 
deceive me ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Grindem! You are all right 
again!’ assured’ Helen. ‘The hut is really 
completed !” 

« And what in the world is it that makes you 
so happy and relieved, Miss Prescott?’ de- 
manded Grindem, more and more excitedly, as 
he fixed an intense gaze upon her. “ Can it be 
that you are not indifferent to me?” and he 
caught her hands as in a vice. “Can it be 
that my strange illness, or the loneliness of our 
surroundings, or my long devotion to you, 
Miss Prescott—any or all of these things—can 
it be that they have inclined your heart to pity 
and love ?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the kind, Mr. Grindem,” 
replied Helen, disengaging herself from his 
grasp. “The change in my appearance is 
doubtless caused by a change in my circum- 
stances. Since you went off into this stupid 
slecp, I have found some very good friends 
whom I will now introduce to you !’”’ 

And, as her new friends entered the room, she 
added : 

* Permit me to present you, Mr. Grindem, to 
Captain Tobias and Mr. Graham !” 

The new-comers saluted with grave and yet 
cheerful politeness. 

The glare of Grindem’s eyes, the sudden 
blanching of his cheeks, as he sank back in 
silence upon his rude couch, were of a kind that 
defies expression ! * 





CHAPTER IX. 


Yes! fate was against the plotter. 

He had gone to sleep in the sweet conviction 
that Helen Prescott was entirely in his power 
and at his mercy, and he had waked up to find 
that she was entirely out of his clutches. 

What a bitter disappointment ! 

His first impression in regard to Helen’s new 
friends had been that they were the three sailors 
who had left the wreek of the “Messenger” a 
short time previous to his own departure, and 
this was a situation he could have borne, as he 
had had considerable acquaintance with those 
men, and would not have despaired of enlisting 
them in his interest. 

But to find two strangers, and especially two 
men of such stamp as Captain Tobias and our 
hero, between him and his intended victim, was 
a fatality of. which he had never dreamed. 

‘You will, of course, rejoice with me, Mr. 
Grindem,” resumed Helen, without appearing 
to notice the villain’s consternation, “that 
we have found such timely assistance and pro- 
tection.” 

““Why, of course—thank you,” stammered 
Grindem, making a desperate effort to control 
the emotions written on every lineament of 
his countenance. ‘I am sure, gentlemen, you 
will excuse the shock your presence has 
caused me, in view of the state in which you 
find me.” 

‘No excuses are necessary, Mr. Grindem,” 
assumed Captain Tobias, offering his hand that 
he might obtain a better view of the features 





course. | 


Albert expressed himself in similar terms, 
smiling inwardly at the keen earnestness 
with which Grindem scanned his form and 
features. 

“ Graham ?” repeated the villain, resuming 
his sitting posture, and wiping a flood of per- 
spiration from his face. “The name is quite 
familiar tome. I may say that it is a name 
borne by certain connections of our family. 
But, of course, it is only a coincidence. I hada 
cousin named Albert Graham, the son of my 
father’s sister, but it has been a great many 
years since I saw him, so that I shouldn’t know 
him if I were to see him.” 

« And of course you would not expect to meet 
him in this latitude,” says Captain Tobias, with 
assumed jollity. ‘I suppose you never heard of 
me—of Captain William Tobias ?” 

“Heard of you?” repeated Grindem, en- 
deavouring to call up a smile to correspond to the 
captain’s. How could I have heard of you? I 
suppose~you have just arrived here through 
some misfortune like myself ?” 

*“Oh, no. Ihave been here more than twenty 
years,” said Captain Tobias, who had acquired 
complete control of his emotions, and could trust 
himself to speak of his sufferings. “I knew 
your father well. I suppose you have never 
heard him speak of me ?” : 

** Never !” declared Grindem, emphatically. 

“TI do not wonder at it. ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind,’ you know,” and the captain smiled again. 
“ Thear from Miss Prescott that you report 
him as having turned out badly !”’ 

“Well, yes,” returned Grindem, writhing at 
the thrust. “But Mr. Graham!” and he 
hastened to change the subject by turning to 
our hero—‘* Mr. Graham can have hardly ar- 
rived here when you did, Captain Tobias, twenty 
years ago.” 

“Certainly not, seeing that I am hardly 
twenty years of age,” said Albert. “In fact, I 
arrived only yesterday—a few hours before you 
did.” 


*« Been shipwrecked ?” 

“My ship foundered. I am the sole sur- 
vivor !” 

“Indeed ?” cried Grindem. “There are 
three of us sole survivors, then—you and 
Miss Prescott and myself. I suppose you and 
Captain Tobias have been at work on my house 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir, we thought we would give youa 
quiet lift, while you lay here unconscious,” ex- 
plained Captain Tobias. ‘‘ We were incited to 
this work by a number of reasons, one of which 
is that a heavy rain is about to commence 
falling. Another reason is that my house—the 
one in which I have resided for twenty years 
past, and which stands near the sea, is not large 
enough to furnish you accommodations, Mr. 
Grindem. I can only furnish room to Miss 
Prescott and to Mr. Graham.” 

The annoyance of Grindem at this state- 
ment was too intense for him to seek to con- 
ceal it. 

“In other words,” he commented, “I am 
turned out of doors before I apply for your 
hospitality.” 

«Time was pressing, sir,” said the old cap- 
tain, indicating the gathering clouds, “ and we 
felt obliged to take instent ‘thought for the 
morrow.’ Besides, if you are anxious to main- 
tain a lookout for a ship—as of course you will 
be—this is the place for you.” 

“Oh, of course—of course,” returned the 
villain, with ill-disguised bitterness. ‘“ You 
have been very kind indeed to make such pre- 
parations for.my comfort.” 

“We worked hard, Mr. Grindem, I assure 
you, to get through before you recovered your 
senses,” said Albert, exchanging glances full of 
suppressed merriment with Helen. “We wanted 
you to find everything in readiness for you to 
commence keeping ‘ bachelor’s hall!’ Of course, 
you will come to see us often, and we shall take 
pleasure in returning your visits.” 

Grindem saw that the intention to ostracise 
him was direct and general, and he at once 
leaped to the conclusion that Miss Prescott had 
set forth her views of him, and that in her sight, 





as in the sight of her new friends, he was no 
better than an outlaw or a pirate. 

Nevertheless he managed to repress the dregs 
of his chagrin, and once more hastened to change 
the subject. 

«Will any bad effects follow my illness, Cap- 
tain Tobias ?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. “ The main result 
will be that you will not want any more cocoa- 
nut for some years to come. Feel all right now, 
don’t you ?” 

“A little dull and heavy!” 

* Well, let’s all go down to my house and serve 
up a hot chowder,” proposed the old navigator. 
“There will be time for you to return hither, 
Mr. Grindem, long before dark, and you will, of 
course, be interested in extending your aquaint- 
ance with the island.” 

Grindem was by no means backward in ac- 
cepting the invitation, and in due ccurse the 
scene was transferred to the old seaman’s 
cabin. 

The remaining hours of the day passed very 
quickly. 

The chowder promised by Captain Tobias was 
duly served, and was followed by a stroll along 
the sandy beach. ‘The old bulk in the harbour 
was afterwards visited, and the captain described 
the war he had been carrying on so long against 
the sharks, 

The present was the first day in many years 
in which he had failed to kill at least half a 
dozen of the monsters. 

As evening approached, Grindem expressed his 
intention of returning to his new quarters in the 
hiils. 

“IT see that you are right, Captain Tobias,” 
he said, after long and comprehensive glances at 
all the objects arounl him. ‘“ You really have 
no room for me. ‘I'he house can hardly be com- 
fortable for you, Mr. Graham, If you think 
best to honour me with your company, I shall 
be glad to have you make my new house your 
headquarters.” 

“If you are afraid to stay alone, Mr. Grindem, 
I will keep you company with pleasure,” said 
our hero. 

«I, of course, have no fear of anything,” was 
Grindem’s answer. 

“In that case I will remain with the cap- 
tain,” said Albert. ‘ He has some curiosities 
to show, and sundry communications of im- 
portance to make tome. Let us see you in the 
morning.” 

Grindem uttered his adieux and departed. 


The moment his retreat was covered by friendly 


bushes, he came to a halt, looking back at the 
cabin. 

His face became a flaming map of the most 
hideous passions. 

“Oh, how I hate them all!” he hissed, shak- 
ing his clenched hand at the objects of his rage.. 
“Miss Prescott must have given my pedigrev 
in the most startling colours. They evidently 
regard me as a human wolf, or as a fiend incar- 
nate. If so, they are not so far out of the way 
as they might be. I am bound to get square 
with that girl and with her protectors. I can 
see already that she and Graham are in love 
with each other. The whelp has taken the wind 
out of my sails completely. If there was ever 
an hour in which I had the ghost of a chance of 
winning the affection of Miss Prescott, that 
hour has gone by for ever! Oh, wretched 
fatality. How shallI proceed? It isa matter 
for serious reflection !” 

He resumed his way to the hills, thinking 
busily, with eyes in which were reflected all the 
lurid light of the bottomless abyss. 

As he neared his abode, long after he was out 
of sight and hearing of the cabin of Wafer 
Bay, he was suddenly startled by seeing a 
bright light in the direction of his destination. 
He could not refrain from a yell of consterna- 
tion. 

“This is a pretty kettle of fish,” he ex- 
claimed, disgustedly. ‘The hut is afire! And 
the rain is just setting in!” 

Increasing his speed to a smart run, he took 
the most direct course towards the conflagra- 
tion, which grew larger at every step. He was 
at length sufficiently near to perceive that 
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the flames did not proceed from the cabin, 
but from the fire which had been kindled near 


“ Good!” he ejaculated, moderating his pace. 
“Tm not going to be ousted, after all. But 
what makes the fire so largeand so bright ? ’m 
sure that none of us replenished it so ex- 
tensively. It must have extended itself acci- 
dentally into the surrounding timbers!”’ 

Full of curiosity and -wonder, he hurried 
rapidly over the remaining distance, and soon | 
found himself confronted by a very nice fire, | 
with three men sitting quite at their ease | 
around it, and engaged in laughing and chat- | 
ting. 

Ata glance Grindem knew them. They were 
Weedin, Shutter, and Crossley —the three | 
sailors who had taken leave of the wrecked brig 
just before he did. 

“Hurrah! bravo!” cried Grindem, rushing 
forward while he threw his hat into the air. 
“ How glad I am, boys, to see you again! Wel- 
come! Welcome!” 

The men started to their feet in a whirl of 
excitement. The salutations addressed to them 
were doubly gratifying betause they instantly 
recognised the voice of the speaker. 

“It’s Grindem !” cried Weedin. ‘ He hasar- 
rived here ahead of us! This is his hut! Bravo! 
Glorious !” ° 

The wild uproar that followed, as Grindem 
dashed into the midst of his friends, offering 
them his hands, can be imagined. For a few 
minutes the woods around fairly rang with the 
echoes of noisy rejoicings. 

“Of course, we can hardly believe the evi- 
dence of our own senses, Mr. Grindem,”’ said 
Crossley, endeavouring to reduce his thoughts 
to coherency. ‘“ How did you escape from the 
wreck ?” 

“Our lost boat came drifting up alongside 
soon after you went away,” replied Grindem, 
glibly, “and I took the girl, as soon as her 
father had breathed his last, and pushed off in 
quest of you, reaching the island yesterday. 
When did you arrive ?” 

‘About the middle of the afternoon,” an- 
swered Weedin, “landing at Chatham Bay. 
We first saw some footsteps, and jumped to the 
conclusion that there was someone on the 
island. We had not strolled far into the in- 
terior when we heard sounds of chopping, and 
naturally took our way in that direction. The 
result was that we arrived here not long after 
you had replenished your fire and departed. 
Finding your roast pig we proceeded to make 
ourselves comfortable, and then seated our- 
selves around the fire to await further develop- 
ments.” 

Grindem drew a long sigh of relief. His eyes 
gleamed savagely. His entire soul thrilled with 
tiendish excitement. 

“Tam not only delighted to see you on your 
own account, boys,” he said, “but also on my 
own. I am in trouble. The girl has been taken 
away from me byacouple of men who have 
been residing here for several years past, and 
she herself, forgetful of all I have done for her, 
or for her father, is now turning up her nose at 
me, and giving me the cold shoulder.” 

“That’s the way of the sex,” said Weedin. 
“Probably the other man has more money 
than you have, Mr. Grindem, or is better look- 
ing.” 

“But, of course, you don’t mean to stand 
this sort of treatment, Mr. Grindem ?” suggested 
Shutter. 

« Certainly not,” assured Grindem, as his face 
glowed savagely. ‘“ Nevertheless I have been 
cunning and wary. I have managed to secure 
the help of the two men in building the hut, 
and am thus well sheltered against the coming 
rains. As to Miss Prescctt and the two men, 
they are in another hut on the shore of Wafer 
Bay.” 

“They are out of sight, then, from here?” 
muttered Crossley, reflectively. 

“Oh, yes—and so much the better,” said 
Grindem. “We shall have time to take mea- 
sures at our leisure. We must look around the | 
island a day or two, and learn what resources it | 
has to offer. 








yourselves perfectly at home here. There is no 
danger of starving. But the thing I want to 
know is—Will youstand by me? Will you help 
me to take care of the two men in question, and 
assist me in any measure that I may see fit to 
take in regard to the girl ?” 

You better ask us if we will eat when we 
are hungry,” returned Weedin, offering his 
hand.  “ Are you not our kind of folks, Mr. 
Grindem? Did you notdo all in your power 
for us when we left the wreck of the old brig, 


| even to the extent of trusting your own fate to 


a mere hazard? Depend upon us. Is it not 
so, boys ?” 

« Entirely so,” declared Shutter. 

“The same say I,” said Crossley. “If you 
want to throw those two men and the girl into 
the sea, you have only to say so, Mr. Grindem. 
We are yours to command.” 

“Thanks—ten thousand thanks, boys!” 
cried Grindem, as his eyes gleamed ferociously. 
«You are placing me under obligations I shall 
ever remember.” 

A few moments later, on finding himself alone, 
he shook his clenched hand in the direction of 
Wafer Bay, and muttered: 

“Sleep on, my kind friends! You'll soon dis- 
cover that Lam the master of the situation.” 


(To be Continued.) 





MARRIED LIFE. 





Iy we consider carefully the condition of a 
married man, and that of an old bachelor, we 
shall see how little reason the latter has to con- 
gratulate himself that he has never been 
“caught.” The married man has some one to 
think of all his little comforts; to sympathise 
alike in his adversity and in his prosperity ; to 
soothe his ill-humour when he is annoyed; to 
amuse him when he is dull, and to nurse him 
when he is ill; but who cares for an old 
bachelor ?—unless, indeed, he should chance to 
be sick, and then he is surrounded by courtiers, 
all eager to please him—but with what hope ?— 
only what they may benefit by his death. 


BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“WE ARE GOING TO GERMANY.” 


But when to mischief mortals bend their will 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill. Popz. 


Txppy Dats is lying on Colonel Chartres’ bed, 
his eyes half closed, while his mind is neither 
asleep or awake, but in that dreamy, half-con- 
scious condition which sickness induces. 

He is dying, not rapidly or suddenly, he may 
last for days and weeks, nay even months, but 
the fiat has gone forth, andas surely as that 
river upon which he can look when he lifts his 
head is flowing to. the sea, so surely is he tra- 
velling towards that unknown cougtry whither 
all the sons of earth, be they good or evil, must 
one day journey. ' 

‘The near approach of death has numbed and 
deadened the hopes and desires, as well as the 
pains and anxieties of life. 

He is scarcely disappointed at learning that 
the man who has brought him to his chambers 
and given up to him his own room is not his 
father. Crabtree had not taken him into his 
confidence in his design of imposture, yet he 
felt it was too good news to be true, in addition 
to that he had been assured in the workhouse 
where he had been born and brought up that 
his father, though he had no legal claim to the 
name, had been a notorious criminal who had 
expiated his crimes wpon the scaffold. Such was 


Meanwhile I want you to make} the parentage he had always heard of, eonse- 





quently he was half incredulous when Crabtree 
announced his discovery and called him Basil 
Rossburn. 

« But I was christened Edward Dale,” he had 
objected, “and I’ve been told my mother never 
was married.” 

“ Hold yer tongue, you idiot,” was the con- 
clusive reply ; “ you was old Growler’s ’prentice, 
weren’t you, and you runned away from the trawl, 
didn’t you ?” 

* Aye, but-——” 

«« Don’t but me,” exclaimed Crabtree, savagely. 
«There'll be a good home for you, and first-rate 
doctors, and when you get well as. much money 
as ever you can spend, and all you’ve got to do 
is to hold your tongue and know nothing but 
that you was old Growler’s ’prentice, as I was. 
How should you know who was your father when 
your mother died as soon as you was born; if 
you just hold your tongue it will be a good thing 
for you, and if you don’t you'll die in quod, and 
Pll leave you.” 

« All right.” 

So the arrangement was made, and thus it was 
that although Teddy had not designed or really 
helped in the deception he was by no means sur- 
prised, and not much disappointed, to find he was 
the nameless outcast he always believed. 

He was to be tdken care of, however, that 
promise had been made, and he was satisfied, 
while the fear of a prison had for the time faded 
from his mind. 

How long he slept and dozed after Katie-went 
away he did not know, for he was aroused by 
several men coming into the room and approach- 
ing his side ; foremost of them was the man who 
had brought. him here. 

“Dale,” he said, steadily, “‘you are not to be 
alarmed or frightened, no harm or punishment 
will come to you, but these men want to ask 
you some questions which you had better 
answer truly.” 

The sick man raised himself on his elbow and 
looked at the men. 

Two of them were detectives and he knew 
them well by sight as they did him; the third 
was the same young man who had headed the 
police the night before and whom he had heard 
Colonel Chartres address as Perey. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked, 
looking wildly around as though for some avenue 
of escape. 

“ Only to ask you about some of your pals,” 
returned Waters, the detective. 

«You want me to peach on them; not if I 
know it; you can’t do much to me; I heard the 
doctor say this afternoon ’twas but a question 
of days, you can make it hours if you like, but 
Teddy Dale will never turn informer whatever 
else he may be. Augh! Augh !”’ 

Here the cough came on worse than ever, and 
ere he desisted the handkerchief applied to his 
lips. was stained with blood. Utterly helpless 
they all felt who stood by his side. 

Very white and exhausted the sick man lay, 
his eyes closed, without scarcely the power of 
speech even had he desired to exercise it, but 
with all the. obstinacy of weakness which must 
inevitably baffle them. ; 

A glance expressive of the uselessness of their 
visit passed between the men, then they all 
silently and quietly.left the room, while the 
nurse who had been sent out for a time now re- 
turned to the side of her charge. 

“No use,” said Waters, when they were in 
the large room. ‘“He’s got a notion that 
there’s honour among thieves. We'll get 
nothing from him, but some of his companions 
will no doubt be prowling about fearful that he 
may betray them. We'll havea double guard 
on to-night.” 

«Would you like the use of this room for the 
purpose ?” suggested the colonel. “I shall go 
away directly, and not return till to-morrow.” 

“No, thank you, sir, it’s too close. Pll 
arrange all that.” 

Then the men went away, and Colonel 
Chartres and Percy soon did likewise. 

Katie had gone to the waiting-room of Char- 





ing Cross Railway Station, where Minnie Gar- 
land had arranged to meet her, and here the 
i two gentlemen found the girls. 
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“Uncle, I’m dreadfully hungry,” said Minnie, 
who, from her relationship felt more at liberty 
to make such an observation than her com- 
panion would have been. 

“Certainly; it is past dinner time. Where 
shall we dine ?” 

“We can dine at this hotel,” suggested 
Percy. 

«Of course we can,” was the relieved an- 
swer. “I was wondering what I could do with 
the girls.” 

And he led the way with Katie, leaving 
Minnie to follow with the young barrister. 

“How closely the old boy keeps: Katie to 
himself,” thought Percy, witha little.annoy- 
ance; “he is like an old hen-with one chick 
that she is afraid everyone will want to rob him 
of; he evidently thinks I am undesirable or 
dangerous.” 

The large public dining-room in Chazing 
Cross Hotel. astonished Katie; she had. never 
dined in such a place before; the lights, the 
waiters, and the strange people—there being 
many Americans present—all interested and 
amused her, and made her forget, or nearly so, 
anything at all agitating that could be con- 
nected with Perey Rossburn. 

Colonel Chartres was amused with her sur- 
prise and interest and quaint remarks; he was 
ngver so happy as when with these two girls, 
whose affection for him as he truly judged was 
in no way inspired or influenced by his wealth. 

Minnie wag merry. She enjoyed asmall dash 
of dissipation like this, and she suggested that 
after dinner they should all go to the theatre. 
«« Just to finish up the evening, you know,” with 
@ laugh. 

Katie did not second the suggestion, however, 
and Colonel Chartres said : 

“I feel too sad to go to theatres. Ihave had 
a good deal to try me within the last four and 
twenty hours, and the only desire I have is to 
get back to the Willows pretty early and have 
a long night’s rest.” 

“Yes,” assented Katie; “poor Teddy Dale’s 
face haunts me. I never knew much of him, 
but he stole somethingand ran away from Great 
Barmouth ; evil companions led him astray, I 
have heard, though he was always kind-hearted 
and had the reputation of invariably speaking 
the truth.” 

“An odd virtue for a thief to possess,” re- 
marked Percy. 

“Isit? Isuppose because a man is bad in one 
thing, he is not utterly depraved. I feel sad 
about that poor young fellow, however bad he 
utay have been ; death seems written on his face. 
It must be hard to die so young,” 

“Yes, but there is no chance of recovery for 
him; don’t think more about him than you 
can help, Miss Jessop. By the way, are you 
going out of town this autumn ?” 

“No, I think not. I don’t care to go back to 
Great Barmouth, and I have nowhere else to 
go.” 

“We are going to Germany,” said Minnie. 
“‘T wish you could go too, but I am not allowed 
to give an invitation to anyone.” 

“Going to Germany-?” repeated Percy, in 
surprise. 

“Yes; Amy took it into her head that she 
would like to go on the continent, so she wrote 
to Aunt Fothergill, who is staying with her hus- 
band and son at some German baths, and said 
she should like to join her. Aunt wrote back 
however to say she would be glad to see us all, 
but could not undertake the responsibility of 
chaperoning a niece who, Amy must forgive 
her for saying, was not very manageable. She 
wrote another letter to mamma, however, sug- 
gesting our all coming to stay in the same 
hotel, spoke of cheapness, of good society, and 
offered to engage rooms, and the consequence 
was, as Amy usually gets her own way somehow 
she is to have it now, and we all start this day 
week for Baden-Baden.” 

“Are you going ?” asked Percy of his uncle. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “I may join 
them later on, but even that is uncertain.” 

Nothing more on the subject was said at the 
time. 





Hearing that the scheme was Amy’s, Colonel 
Chartres knew it was utterly useless to suggest 
taking Katie with them as a guest, even if he 
offered to pay the expenses of the whole party. 
For the girl’s. own comfort this was not to be 
thought of. 

Neither was he inclined to leave his protégée 
in town with the possibility of Percy seeing too 


"much of her. 


Notthat he distrusted his nephew, but there 
was danger to Katie if not to him, and the 
colonel had a genuine horror of seeing a girl’s 
life blighted by an unfortunate attachment, and 
he was resolved if possible to save her from 
such a calamity. 

‘I suppose I shall not see you again before 
you start,” said Percy, as he was saying ;001- 
bye to Minnie. 

“Qh, yes, you must come down and dine 
with us. one day before we go. You-will;.won’t 
you?” 

“If possible. Good-night; good-bye, Miss 
Jessop ; good-bye, uncle ; see you to-morrow.” 

So they parted; little dreaming of the tragedy 
that was to take place that very night — 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“wHy ? YOU WOULDN'T MURDER ME?” 


The heart resolves this matter in a trice— 
Men only feel the smart but not the vice. Poprz. 


Ir was, two or three hours later the same 
night: the heat which has: been so heayy and 
oppressive all day long still hangs over the 
metropolis, making people faint and gasp feel 
for a breath of purer and cooler air than they 
now inhale, and try many various ways for pro- 
curing it. 

The two rooms which Colonel Chartres rents 
in Adelphi Terrace, as I have previously ob- 
served, look out upon the gardens of the em- 
bankment, and the railway bridge and the river 
Thames are within view. 

‘True the old Indian soldier pays more for 
this outlook than he would if only one of the 
suite had this advantage ; but it was on account 
of their position that he engaged them, and he 
can, as we know, easily afford so small a luxury. 

These two rooms, both having the same view, 
communicate with each other and each has, also, 
a door leading upon the head of the staircase or 
landing, so that there are two means of egress 
and ingress.to each. 

I make these observations toshow what really 
happened that night was possible. So close and 
sultry was the night that all the windows were 
thrown open till the sashes met, yet not even 
from the lazily flowing river was a breath of fresh 
air wafted. 

Teddy Dale and the hired nurse, a woman of 
about fifty, were the only occupants of these 
rooms now. The doctor had paid his last visit 
for the night, his instructions had been obeyed, 
and the patient had fallen into a fitful, troubled 
sleep. 

He was not an exacting patient. ~ Poor fellow; 
he had been too little used to care and luxury, 
or to attention of any kind to expect a great 
deal now. 

He took what was given to him and submitted 
to what was done, with patient gratitude, very 
unlike some_of the people the nurse was often 
called in to #tfend. 

Partly ise the sick man expected so little, 
but principally because of the intense heat and 
the inevitable closeness of the sick room, the 
nurse made up her bed on the couch, in the ad- 
joining room, upon which Colonel Chartres had 
himself slept the previous night. 

She kept the door which led into it wide 
open, however, and a night-light, partly shaded, 
was in the sick chamber, while the least 
call or sound she felt assured would wake 
her. The woman, however, was over tired, she 
had not been able to get much sleep for several 
nights. The heat of the day and incessant at- 
tendance upon poor Teddy had exhausted her, 
and, instead of going off into a light doze, she 
sank into such a deep sleep that the discharge 


of a cannon by her side would scarcely have 
roused her. 

When she awoke the next morning some 
slight compunction came over her when she saw 
how high the sun was and knew how late it 
must be. 

How was her patient? It was to be hoped 
he had wanted nothing, and she sprang up and 
went to the door she had left open when 
she went to sleep, but that was now shut. 

It was odd. The sick man could not have 
got out of bed by himself, he was too weak, and 
she remembered the last thing before she closed 
her eyes looking at the dim light which 
left such long shadows in the room beyond. 

Now that door wasshut. She tried it; the 
bolt had been slipped or it was locked. Her call 
to her patient met with no response, and some- 





led upon.the passage above the staircase. 

This door was likewise fastened ; but that had 
been when she went to bed, and once more she 
went back to the door leading into the room 
where she had slept. It would not yield to her 
efforts. 

Not a sound in answer to her entreaties came 
from the silent chamber and there was no 
veranda by which she could get to the window. 
The woman was bewildered. Had her patient 
been strong enough to walk by himself she 
would have concluded at once, from various 
things she had noticed the previous day, that 
he had got up and gone away of his own 
accord. 

But thic was not the case: though he had 
tried hard to stand, with her assistance, when 
taken from the bed for it to be re-made, his legs 
hadsunk beneath the weight of his body, and 
she had scarcely been strong enough to keep 
him from falling, so that he never could have 
left this room unless he had been carried from 
it, and the longer the woman thought of the 
matter the more alarmed she became. 

It was useless standing hopelessly before a 
closed door however. She was a woman of de- 
cision and energy. Hurriedly dressing herself, 
she rang the bell for the housekeeper, and de- 
manded a key that would open either of the 
rooms. 

At first the old woman, who was somewhat 
deaf, stared at her with surprise, and not a little 
indignation to think she should be suspected 
capable of keeping duplicate keys ; but on hear- 
ing why they were demanded, and the circum- 
stances of the case, she at once suggested send- 
ing for the police. 

“What can the police do,” demanded the 
nurse, impatiently. 

“He can tell us what to do, can’t he?” was 
the retort. Tl not take the responsibility of 
bursting open a gentleman’s doors. You may, 
if you like, but don’t ask me to help you. ’Tisn’t 
as though anybody in the room was crying for 
help.” 

‘his was true, and the situation had not struck 

the nurse in that light before. So after some 
time and difficulty, a policeman was discovere3, 
and his valuable opinion taken upon the sub- 
ject. 
‘ Summed up, it amounted to this: The tenant 
of the rooms had better be sent for, and his 
authority obtained before doing anything. Then 
he went his way, not being, as may be supposed, 
one of the watch set upon the place by Inspecior 
Waters. 

With a growing horror upon her which she 
struggled against but could not overcome, the 
nurse wrote out a telegram for Colonel Chartres, 
who had fortunately left his address with her, 
and then went to the Charing Cross Telegraph 
Office to have the message sent. 

Two hours later, the colonel made his appear- 
ance, anxious and excited, knowing something 
serious must have occurred; but when he heard 
that the room in which the sick man had been 
left was locked, and could not be entered, he 
ordered a locksmith to be sent for, and the door 
| to be unlocked or forced open at once. 

But we must go back a few hours. I have 

| said the night was sultry, the nurse slept, the 
sound of her heavy breathing came through 

| the open door. Now and then the sound of a 





what alarmed, she wentround to the door which 
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railway train, entering or leaving the station 
and crossing the iron bridge, fell upon his ears. 

The heavy perfume of flowers—a box of them 
being just outside the window—came to him, 
and the uncertain shadows which the night- 
light cast about the prettily furnished room 
were grotesque and weird, and strange to the 
man who not forty-eight hours before had been 
lying in a cellar, and who never in his life till 
now had known anything of luxury and com- 
fort. 

“Too late!” he murmured, “too late! All 
this comfort comes too late!” And truly the 
time left him was but short. 

A sound rouses him ; itis the opening of a door 
on the same side of the wall as that against 
which the head of the bed stands, and it looks 
upon the staircase. 

The nurse must have forgotten to lock it, and 
someone must be coming into the room by mis- 
take. Whoever they may be, however, they are 
very cautious. 

Very gently the door opens, so gently that 
the listener’s nerves have time to be strung to 
their highest tension, and his pale, yellow hair 
rises from his white forehead in absolute terror, 
as he is conscious that someone has come into 
the room and is hidden by the curtain from his 
sight. ‘ 

For a second he is motionless, speechless ; 
then he tears aside the damask desperately. 
Yes, it is Tree or George Crabtree, as we 
know him, and instead of being filled with terror 
at the sight as the sick man might naturally 
have been, he holds out his hand, and says, 
cordially : 

** So you’ve come to see me, mate. You knew 
I couldn’t come to you.” 

For just one instant the murderer of poor 
Charley Crisp hesitates before taking the prof- 
fered hand, then he grips it spasmodically, but 
drops it as though in a hurry, and asks: 

“Are you alone? can we have a mag ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply ; “ the woman’s in there 
sleeping; don’t you hear her? Shut the door 
and speak low, and we're safe.” 
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Crabtree obeyed, but Dale noticed that besides 
shutting the door he also-slipped the bolt. 

You must push that back before you go 
away, mate,” he observed; “I can’t doit myself. 
My time’s most all gone, and we'll never crack 
another crib together.” 

‘Bosh! you’re not a-going to croak. You've 
had the detectives here, hav’nt you ?” 

«Yes ; they wanted me to split on my mates, 
but I told’em Id swing first. No, I’m nota 
mean skunk like that, bad though I be.” 

Ah!” the purpose which had filled the mind 
of the sinister visitor was shaken. “Then you 
didn’t peach on us ?” 

“No, I’m not that sort. 
of me, did you ?”’ 

“Well,” slowly, “’twas tempting,I knew. 
You’d save yourself if you split upon us.” 

«Yes, but I’m not the man to do it even iff'd 
been going to live,and as I must die what good 
could it do me?” 

“That’s true enough ; but you may get better, 
then ’twould be different.” 

“Yes; but I never shall. The doctors don’t 
give no hope of it. That’s one of their argu- 
ments for making me confess, as they call it, as 
though that would undo all my lifee Why I’m 
not so foolish as to believe that i” 

“No, I should think not.” 

And Crabtree walked to the window &nd looked 
down upon the white line of .stone, the dark 
line of water, and the dim gaslights that soon 
would seem so sickly in the clear rays of morn- 
ing. 

We will hope that this wretch was not utterly 
without conscience and feeling, and that he 
hesitated and doubted, and tried to think of 
some means of ensuring his own safety without 
perpetrating the crime he came to commit. 

Surely the memory of another dark night’s 
work might have come to daunt and make him 
hesitate before adding another to the long list 
of his crimes. 

If so, his good angel raised her voicein protest 
in vain, and when he came back to the bedside, 


You didn’t think it 












































though the light was so dim, the sick man could 
see that his face wore an expression of deter- 
mined malignity. 

« What’s the matter ?” he asked, anxiously. 

*‘ Nothing ; but you seem to have comfortable: 
quarters here.” 

“Yes; if I could only live to enjoy it all.. 
There’s Katie Jessop looking like a rose, if I 
could only live to enjoy life and have her to 


share it.” 

“What? Has she been here? Katies 
Jessop.” 

“Yes, this afternoon, but she’s growm 
lovely.” 


«« Then she recognised you, and knew you were 
not Basil Rossburn ?” ; 

“‘Yes;I never knew how Icould be. But 
they’ve promised to take care of me while I 
live. It’s kind of them, isn’t it ?” 

“* Very, particularly as they don’t know how. 
short a time you'll trouble them. I’m sorry to 
do it, mate, but my own neck’s worth more than 
yours, to me, at least, and your last moment’s 
come.” 

Why, you wouldn’t murder me?” in horror. 

“ You must die soon you know, and my life’s. 
not worth much while you can speak, so——” 

“ Don’t! don’t! I’ve been true! ’'ve——” 

« Be still, can’t you?” 

For a second or so there was a struggle, then 
groans, and the night-light, through some fault 
in its arrangement, went out. 

Then, a silence that was horrible settled upon. 
the room, and the murderer, only a degree 
blacker than the surrounding darkness, stole out 
of the room, taking care to lock the door and 
carry the key with him. 

But he was nervous; he thought he was fol- 
lowed, and it was not until he had reached a far 
less reputable neighbourhood that he felt any- 
thing like a possibility of safety. 

Then he found he had no hat upon his head, 
and remembered, with a shudder, that this was 
the second time he had left asimilar clue to his 
identity behind him. 

(To be Continued.) 
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“MY LOVE IS LIKE A 
RED, RED ROSE.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





7 “Sinned Against: Not Sinning,” Sc. 
> 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


On woman’s escutcheon lies this blot— 
She can plot and counterplot ; 
e In that she far outrivals man, 


But works he on a nobler plan? Avon. 


Ur tothe present the London season has been 
a brilliant one. There have been some foreign 
notabilities in London, and the court has been 
4 gayer than usual. 

» A great parliamentary coup-de-grace is the 
a topic of the day; yet, notwithstanding the 
‘ interest it excites, conservative and conventional 

London, which always returns to that which 
~ “slowly widens down, from precedent to pre- 
4 cedent,” is inclined to think it of less import- 
ance than the great event of the spring, namely, 
the opening of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 

Already have the chief pictures been an- 
nounced in the principal journals, with criticisms 
crude or cutting or fulsome, according to the 
calibre of the critic; and the extent of his 
knowledge of or friendship for the artist. In 
artistic circles unusual excitement prevails, be- 
cause of the new picture by the rising artist, 
Clement Woodleigh. 

Hitherto he has only contributed landscapes 
to the ernages 4 exhibition, and there were cap- 
tious critics who prophesied that he must in- 
evitably fail were he to attempt figure painting. 
< But he has done so, and the favoured ones ad- 
mitted to the private view stand entranced 
before his canvas. 

“A pretty composition,” says one, supercili- 
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ously, with a cursory and envious glance at the 
painting. 

“TI didn’t think Woodleigh would go in for 
a fancy affair like that!’ growls another dauber, 
whose simpering “ portrait of a gentleman” 
has been accepted, for reasons best known to 
the committee, hung up in such a light that it 
is impossible to see it properly, and the painter 
is wrath accordingly. 

**T’ll tell you what it is!” exclaims a shaggy- 
looking, elderly man, in short, wide grey 
trousers, shabby velveteen jacket, and a wide- 
awake hat, “ Woodleigh has at last found his 
true line! There is soul in that face! It is 
neither a composition nor a fancy picture, 
wherever Woodleigh got the idea. I’d stake 
my palette and brushes, which are about my 
sole worldly wealth, that the whole thing is 
drawn from the life!’ 

So speaks good-hearted Tom Bowden, an un- 
successful artist. One from whom great things 
had been expected, but who had married young, 
and the necessity to paint for bread had ex- 
tinguished the desire to paint for fame. 

Everyone is looking about for the artist, but 
Clement Woodleigh is nowhere to be seen. 

At this moment a woman drives up in a four- 
wheeled cab to his door. A decent-looking, 
plainly-clothed woman, who tells the cabman to 
wait for her. 

She ascends the stairs until she comes to the 
door of Clement Woodleigh’s studio door, where 
he is sitting, smoking a meditative pipe, and 
thinking complacently over the success of his 
picture. 

«Tt will bring me fame,” he thinks, “and it 
ought,” he continues, emphatically, “for I 
have painted my heart intoit. Isola! Isola! 
You came like a fate unto me. You are fame 
to me, and like all fame, even that though you 
must be bought at the price of my peace of 
mind.” 

He stands up and-walks up and down the 
studio. Clement Woodleigh’s usually thought- 
ful-looking face looks rather more so than of 
yore. And there is a wistful, restless, eager, 
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inquiring look in the eyes which has been noticed 
by more than one of his associates. 

To think of the months that have gone by, 
and no trace of my darling,” he reflects. 
“Isola, I thought I only admired you from an 
artist’s point of view, but the more I go amongst 
worldly women the more I learn to appreciate 
your innocence and ingenuousness. And what 
must you think of me?” he continues, “if you 
are in trouble and are ignorant of my having 
made any efforts to help you.” 

As Clement Woodléigh reaches this stage of 
his reflections there is a tap at the door. 

“Come in,” he says, rather impatiently, 
expecting to see another of the fulsome flatterers 
who have gathered round him like bees round 
honey-pot, since his picture has been a success. 

But the visitor is not one of that class. A 
closely - veiled, respectable-looking woman 
stands in the doorway. Raising her veil, she 
says: 

“ I know I am speaking to Mr. Woodleigh.” 

“Yes,” and Clement Woodleigh bows. 

“I don’t suppose you recollect me, sir, and I 
am sure I wish you did, as I have come upor 
business, and it would convince you I am no 
impostor.” ° 

“Tam sure you are not one,” he says, heartily, 
and with a smile. “Will you not sit down? f 
have a recollection of having seen your face 
and of having heard your voice somewhere,” he 
continues, looking at her keenly; “ but I really 
cannot say where.” 

“I was the caretaker and housekeeper at the 
Earl of Brakeholme’s, in Great Gaunt Street, 
sir,” she replies. ‘ You came there one evening 
last year, sir, to inquire for his lordship.” 

“To be sure! ‘I'o be sure!” he exclaims, in 
his customarily genial manner. “I remember 
you perfectly! You are Mrs. Mason.” 

“Yes, sir. Jane Mason, sir,’ she replies, 
evidently pleased that Clement Woodleigh has 
recollected her name. 

“Yes, of course. I remember. Well, Mrs. 
Mason, and what can I do for you?” 

“I hope you won’t think I have taken a 
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liberty, sir, in coming to you——” and here 
Jane Mason suddenly stops, and a flush over- 
spreads her pale, faded face. 

**Pray don’t mention it,” he says, with as 
much courtesy as though he were speaking to a 
duchess. ‘“ Tell me if I can do anything for 
you.” 
~ «You are very kind, sir,” she replies, “ but 
it is not on my own business I) have come here 
to-day—I shouldn’t make so free—itis about 
our Lady Isola, sir.” 

Clement Woodleigh gives:a start. 

“The Lady Isola?” he exclaims; has she 
been traced? Has she beenfound’?” 

“No, sir, at least not yet,.but;” and she 
lowers her voice and looks roundapprehensively, 
«‘you are sure there is no one)li ing ?”” 

“No,” he says, wondering at) her ‘caution, 
“there is no one but myself im: these, rooms. 
Why do youask? What are youwafraid,of ?” 

« Because !”’ she exclaims, in. some excitement, 
“I think I am on the track of the: Lady: Isola, 
and I want you to help me!” 

He springs to his feet in surprise. 

“Tell me all about it,” he says. “On the 
track of the Lady Isola! How have you 
managed that, since all the others, detectives 
and all, have failed ?” 

And then Jane Mason tells almost. word for 
word the conversation she had heard between 
the Countess of Brakeholme and Isola Mar- 
bourne, to which Clement Woodleigh listens in 
amazement, and then says: 

“Of course, Mrs. Mason, the only course to 
pursue is to at once put the address of this 
woman and her brother into the hands of the 
Earl of Brakeholme, and he will communicate 
with the detectives.” 

«No, no, sir !” exclaims Jane Mason, entreat- 
ingly; “that is the very thing I do not want 
you to do.” 

«© Why ?” 

“I came here to you at once, sir,” she con- 
tinues, unheeding his question. “I could have 
gone myself to his lordship, who was in the 
study, and have got him then and there to 
arrest that wicked woman, but if I had done so, 
her ladyship is so clever, that she would surely 
have circumvented me in some way—aye, and 
have brought his lordship also round to her way 
of thinking, and there would have been an end 
of the matter, and no search would have been 
made. Now, sir, I think, from all I have heard, 
you would do everything in your power to find 
the Lady Isola ?” 

‘** Heaven knows how true that is!” fervently 
ejaculates Clement Woodleigh. 

«Well, then, sir, knowing that, I thought you 
were the best person to apply to. It is my 
opinion,” she says, shrewdly, “ that.if you were 
to offer these people a higher price, and fore- 
stall the Countess of Brakeholme, that they 
would give you all the particulars as to how to 
find the Lady Isola.” 

“Mrs. Mason!” he exclaims, with a little 
smile, “ youare a ‘woman of genius.” 

“I don’t know about that, sir, but my 
common sense tells'me that is the best course to 
pursue.” 

With dismay Clement Woodleigh reflects 
that all his ready cash scarcely amounts to the 
sum Isola Marbourne named to the Countess of 
Brakeholme. 

«To-morrow evening,” you say, he inquires, 
“‘the Countess is to take the money there ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then if we are to move in the matter, we 
had better do so at once,” he says. 

“I think so, sir,” replies Jane Mason, rising. 
«I must return now, sir, or I shall be missed.” 

“Wait a minute, Mrs, Mason,” he says, “let 
me write down the address of Isola Mar- 
bourne.” 

He does so, and Mrs. Mason promising to 
keep him acquainted with any further informa- 
tion she may become cognisant of, she takes 
her leave, and Clement Woodleigh lights a fresh 
cigar, and walks again up and down the studio, 
pondering upon all he has heard, and wondering 
where on earth he is to get five hundred 
pounds. 

He has nearly that sum in ready money, and 











he puts on his hat to go out and draw it from 
the bank, in order to have at least that much 
in readiness. 

Clement Woodleigh is a man of many ac- 
quaintances and but few friends. His chief 
associate is Tom Bowden, but as the latter finds 
it almost impossible to make both ends meet, 
and to keep food in the mouths of his delicate 
wife and five babies, Clement Woodleigh knows 
there is no help to be expected from that 
quarter. 

A thought strikes him. Sir Mervyn Pethe- 
rick is in town, why not ask him for the loan of 
the money. He shrinks from asking for the 
loan of money from anyone» and were not the 
emergency such as it is, nothing would induce 
him to do so. Moreover, he recollects that. Sir 
Mervyn Petherick is first, cousin to the Countess 
of Brakeholme,.and he searcely likes, even for 
that reason, to.ask him. 

But desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies, and as. soon as Clement Woodleigh 
transacts his business.at the bank, he wends his 
way towards Sir Mervyn Petherick’s chambers. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


My dark-eyed girl, thy ringlets deck 

Tu silken earl thy graceful neck ; 

Thy mouth.is. like a rose, thy teeth are like pearl, 
And diamonds are the eyes of my dark-eyed girl. 

Ciement Woopuzies strolls. down Picea- 
dilly, every now and again meeting some artist 
friend on his or- her way from the private view ; 
and receiving calmly all congratulations, whether 
offered in the spirit or not. 

It is not often that a.man who thus suddenly 
finds himself famous takes the matter so coolly. 
Many wonder at his preoccupied manner ; there 
are some who are not slow to attribute it to in- 
solence, and to his being puffed up with pride 


| at his success. 


« Allow me to congratulate you,” says a voice 
at his elbow, as he stands at a crossing. 

Clement Woodleigh turns, and beholds the 
Earl of Brakeholme. 

“Thank you, your lordship,” he replies, rais- 
ing his hat. ‘TI trust you are quite well ?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“And the Countess of Brakeholme. I trust 
she is ‘well also? I left a card upon her as soon 
as I knew she had come to town.” 

Ah!” in his lordship’s customarily absent 
manner, “she is quite well, thank you.. Are 
you going to the private view ?” 

«No, Iam going to look up Petherick.” 

“Sir Mervyn!” says his lordship. “Oh, I 
met him at the club about half an hour ago, and 
left him just going to start in a drag for Rich- 
mond.” 

Clement Woodleigh’s heart sinks. If he can- 
not forestall the countess and take the money 
this evening, to-morrow it may be too late. 

«Ah, that is unfortunate!” he says, in as in- 
different a manner as he can assume, “as I 
wanted to see him particularly.” 

“He went off with Rosslee: and one or two 
others,” replies the earl. “ By-the-way, Mr. 
Woodleigh, I have not yet seen your picture— 
what is the-subject of it ?” 

“We are just near the Academy,” says 
Clement Woodleigh, suddenly. ‘‘ Would your 
lordship care to come in, and you can see the 
picture and tell me what you think of it? I 
should like to have your opinion.” 

**T have seen a good deal of art,” replies his 
lordship, with a smile; “at the same time, I do 
not profess to be a critic. However, I should 
much like to see your picture, if you think you 
can get me admitted to-day.” 

Clement Woodleigh easily manages the ad- 
mission, but he finds it no easy task to get 
through the crowded rooms, co beset is he on 
every side by friends and acquaintances. 

At length they succeed in reaching the room 
in which the picture hangs. It is a very large 
canvas, and the figure is quite life-size. 

The Earl of Brakeholme stands before it, and 
he sees the figure of a girl, with lustrous eyes, 
a rich warm complexion, masses of waving 
black hair—the whole face “ Like a red, red 








rose.” She stands under the shade of a mag- 
nolia tree, and the lush grasses grow around 
her bare feet. One hand holds back a spray of 
the magnolia tree, and from the green shade 
beyond the lovely face stands out beneath in 
brilliant contrast to the snowy cup-like flowers 
above. 

As he looks at it the Earl of Brakeholme 
gives a start, and sits down; a shade—not un- 
noticed by the observant painter—passes over 
his face. Clement Woodleigh seats himself be- 
side him, and the Earl of Brakeholme says: 

“Mr. Woodleigh, I always understood you 
were a landscape painter.” 

«This is my first attempt at figure painting ; 
at least the first I have exhibited.” 

“It is very beautiful,” says the earl, his eyes 
rivetted upon the 1 mainace “The design, I 

me, is : 

«« Every picture sent in here must be original,” 
replies the painter, evasively. 

“I did not properly express myself. I mean 
is the whole sketch taken from life ?” 

«Yes, my lord.” 

Clement Woodleigh holds a catalogue in his 
hand as he speaks. He looks at the name of 
his picture, and opposite to it the faney price— 
one thousand pounds—whieh he had put to it, 
as he did not wish to part with it, and never 
supposed that anyone would give him that sum 
for it. 

And at the same time the Earl of Brakeholme 
is looking at the picture and thinking of how 
it reminds him.of someone in the dead and gone 
past. At this moment a thought strikes Clement 
Woodleigh. 

* «My lord,” he says, “will you give me your 
candid opinion as to the expression of that 
face?” 

“In my estimation it is all that is to be de- 
sired in the face of a woman. There is fire, 
intelligence, modesty, innocence, and spirit 
combined there. Such an expression asa man 
would like to see on the face of his wife or the 
face of his daughter.” 

Clement Woodleich hesitates for:a moment, 
and then says, in a low tone: 

“My lord, I fear I have taken a great 
liberty.” 

«How so?” asks his lordship, quickly, turning 
and facing the painter. 

“That picture is the portrait of the Lady 
Isola Marbourne as I first saw her when I left 
the Towers after rescuing her.” 

«Mr. Woodleigh !”” 

“Believe me, my lord,” he says, gravely, “I 
have never told thistoanyoneelse. Your affairs 
have been sacred to me.” 

«I feel sure of that,” replies the earl. “ Mr. 
Woodleigh, how can I thank you for all you have 
done for me at various times?” 

“I will tell you, your lordship,” says the 
painter, eagerly, putting his thoughts into 
execution, and half ashamed of himself for so 
doing. “I want money desperately, buy the 
picture from me, and give in the money to-day.” 

«That is a small thing to do for you in return 
for all you have done for me,” he replies. “I 
do not ask you what the amount is. You can 
have what you want. Come with me to the 
bank at once;-we may be there before itis closed 
if we make haste.” 

They arrive at the very last minute, but the 
Earl of Brakeholme is too important a person 
for the manager to refuse to accommodate him. 
And thus it comes to pass that the painter 
leaves the bank with the price of his picture 
in gold and notes in his pocket. 

“You little know how happy you haye made 
me,” he says to the kindly nobleman, as they 
stand on the steps of the bank. “I only wish I 
might tell you why I want it; but I trust the 
day will come, and that soon, when I may be 
able to do so.” 

“If I can ever be of any service to you, Mr. 
Woodleigh, you know you can always command 
me. Excuse me for saying so, but if money 
matters ever trouble you, I wish you would look 
upon me as your banker.” 

“T shall not refuse your kind and generous 
offer, my lord, for I appreciate and understand 
the spirit in which it is proffered,” replies the 
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painter, with.frank dignity. “I may require 
such help, and if I doI shall most certainly 
apply to you for it.” 

There was moisture in the earl’s eyes as he 
heartily shook hands with Clement Woodleigh, 
saying : 

“ You confer a favour upon me in saying so. 
Will you do us the honour of coming to Great 
Gaunt Street to-morrow evening, the countess 
has a reception.” 

Clement Woodleigh accepts the invitation. 
He is curious to see how the Countess of Brake- 
holme bears her disappointment, for he is deter- 
mined that he will not lose sight of Isola and 
Rupert Marbourne until they remove from their 
present address. 

The men little suspect that the countess is 
this moment alighting at her mother’s door, 
intent upon scolding or wheedling the old wo- 
man into giving her, or lending her, the required 
sum. 

“What do ’ee want it for, Gerry?” inquires 
the old woman, querulously. 

“Never mind, mother, what I want it for,” 
she replies, imperiously, “I want it very badly, 
in fact I shall be in a terrible fix if you don’t let 
me have it.” 

“I might be more willing to give to ’ee,” she 
says, diplomatically—for to get a pound from 
the miserly old Cornish woman is like taking a 
drop of her heart’s blood—“ if ’ee would only tell 
me what ’ee wants it for.” 

“Come, motiier, don’t be miserly!” exclaims 
her daughter, always so dutiful before faces, 
“let me have the money, and I’ll give you an 
acknowledgment to pay you in a fortnight, and 
twenty per cent. interest, as soon as my allow- 
ance comes due, and that will be very shortly.” 

Between this most affectionate mother and 
daughter, the latter is a most effective argu- 
ment; and Geraldine, Countess of Brakeholme, 
leaves her parent’s house, rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of having the money she wants by twelve 
o’clock the following morning. 

Therefore, the Brakeholme jewels are not 
sacrificed, and Geraldine flatters her very elastic 
conscience that she can now unblushingly meet 
her husband, although she is plotting for the 
further misery of his daughter. 

‘My dear,” says the Earl of Brakeholme, as 
he enters his wife’s dressing-room, where she is 
dressing, “I met Mr. Woodleigh, -your old 
friend, to-day.” 

“Did you.” The Countess tries to speak in- 
differently, but a wave of colour surges up, and 
flushes her ordinarily sallow. face. ‘I believe 
his Academy picture is very much spoken of.” 

“Yes, it was the talk of the club to-day.” 

"What is it? landscape, I presume.” 

“No, he has come out in a new line. This is 
a figure and a portrait.” 

“Indeed ! the portrait of Lady Gladys Mer- 
ville, the reigning beauty, I suppose ?” 

“No, my dear;” the Earl sits down as he 
speaks; “I went with Woodleigh to the private 
view to-day and saw it.” 

“Well, what do you think of it. Has it been 
overrated? Such things generally are.” 

“I cannot answer for the excellence of the 
likeness,” pursues the Earl, “the face was most 
winning and beautiful, and, Geraldine, I have 
bought it.” 

“ Have you fallen in love with a picture, my 
lord?” she asks, with a smile thatis half a 
sneer. 

“* No, Geraldine, I bought the picture because 
it is the portrait of my daughter.” 

What!” 

_ The Countess of Brakeholme is almost rude 
in the way in which she ejaculates that one 
word. 

a Yes; Woodleigh says the attitude and the 
picturesque surroundings so impressed him, 
that he considered it a good subject for a 
picture; Isola is very beautiful ?” 

**T have told you all about her, at least all I 
knew; there may have been some awkward cir- 
cumstances that of course she may have been 
diplomatic enough to have concealed from me or 
anyone else.” 

“The face in the picture is incapable of deceit 
of any kind,” says the earl, rising and leaving 





the room, with a stern look upon his handsome, 
kindly face, whilst the countess presses her 
thick, whitish lips together, and vows that at 
all hazards she will endeavour to keep the Lady 
Isola and Clement Woodleigh apart. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
Oh, woman! in our hours of ease— 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou. Brrow. 

A BUstNEss appoin’ mont which he cannot by 
any possibility evade hinders Clement Wood- 
leigh from following the dictates of his own 
heart, and going at once to the address given to 
him by Jane Mason. At last. it is over, and 
taking a cab, he drives rapidly to the place, and 
inquires for Isola by the false name she had 
given to the Countess of Brakeholme. 

The house in which she and her brother are 
lodging is a mean looking place in a back street 
in the neighbourhood of the Foundling Hospital. 
Anticipating that Isola Marbourne would refuse 
to see him, Clement Woodleigh has followed the 
slipshod servant up the stairs, and enters the 
room as she opens the door. 

It is small, and poorly furnished, with a 
smaller room opening off it. The grateis bricked 
up to the smallest dimensions, and a handful of 
fire is flickering in it. Beside this fire Rupert 
Marbourne sits cowering in a broken arm-chair, 
whilst Isola stands defiantly in the centre of 
the squalid, poverty-stricken apartment. 

“Ha!” she exclaims, as soon as the door is 
closed; “so you have tracked us, you blood- 
hounds! could you not let us alone now !” 

Quiet, my good woman, quiet, now,” says 
Clement Woodleigh, “and listen to what I have 
to say to you.” 

“'ell-us at once that you have come to hand 
us over to the police,” chimes in Rupert, ina 
weak asthmatic voice; “we have been living in 
this terror for so long, that now that the blow 
has come we are scarcely surprised.” 

“Let us come to the point at once,” says 
Clement Woodleigh. “The truth is, I am in 
possession of ‘all. you have told the Countess of 
Brakeholme,” he continues, addressing Isola, 
“ concerning the Lady Isola Marbourne.” 

* She has not told you! She has not betrayed 
us to you!” she exclaims; “ for, if so, she shall 
suffer for it herself.” 

«Let me hear no more of your threats,” he 
says, sternly. “I have not come here to speak 
of the Countess of Brakeholme. She has no 
idea that I have come here to-day. She knows 
nothing whatever about it. Did she know, she 
would deeply regret it.” 

“Then how do you know it? Howdid you 
know we were here?” 

“That is no business of yours! Suffice it to 
say I am here, and that you need not fear that 
I shall deliver you up to the authorities if you 
will only accede to my wishes.” 

« What are they ?” asked in a defiant tone. 

“Just these—first of all tell me how much 
money you have demanded from the Countess of 
Brakeholme asa payment for the information 
you gave her ?” 

«Five hundred pounds.” 

Isola Marbourne is lost in amazement at the 
painter’s knowledge of the transaction. 

« Are you in want of money ?” he asks. 

«That question is almost an insult,” she re- 
plies. ‘ You have only to-look around you, and 
judge for yourself! Of course we want money ! 
Look at my brother there!” and the woman's 
harsh voice almost softens, for her love for her 
twin brother is the one redeeming feature of her 
nature, “he is dying for the want of proper 
necessaries. Only for him I would not have 
braved the chance of being detected when I 
went to the Countess of Brakeholme.” 

The harsh voice is decidedly tremulous, and 
Clement Woodleigh fancies he detects some 
moisture in her bleared eyes. ‘ 

«Well, I have a proposal to make to you,” 
says Clement Woodleigh ; “ and now let us fully 
understand each other. You want money and 


comforts for your brother. I am willing to give 





you the means of procuring everything he may 
want if you will only give me the information 
you have given the Countess of Brakeholme, 
and, in addition, tell me exactly how I am to go 
about finding the Lady Isola.” 

“How much are you willing to give me for 
the information ?” she asks. 

«How much do you demand ?” 

“One thousand pounds!’ she replies, at 
once. 

“You shall have it,” he says, “ but subject to 
some restrictions.” 

“What are they?” and the woman’s eyes 
glitter at the thought of receiving so much 
money. 

“These: that you do not hold any communica- 
tion with any of the people with whom you have 
been associated, and I give you my word of 
honour that I shall not deliver you up to the 
authorities who are in search of you.” 

The woman seems thoughtful, as though won- 
dering if she can make a better bargain. 

“Tsola!’ exclaims Rupert, querulously. “I 
am tired of this hiding and battling with fate 
and life! Take what you are offered. I fecl—” 
but a violent fit of coughing interrupts him, and 
all Isola’s attention is absorbed in attending to 
him. 

** Moreover,” says Clement Woodleigh, as 
soon as he can make himself heard, “ you must 
live wherever I like,and Ishall give youa 
weekly allowance. In my opinion,” he continues, 
taking Isola aside, “ I do not think your brother 
can last long unless you at once take measures 
to give him proper food and attendance.” 

Isola looks at the now feeble old man and 
shudders. 

“Yes,” she replies, I suppose you are right. 
You were the means of all this trouble coming 
upon us, yet, bad as I am, somehow or other I 
seem to trust you more than I trust the Countess 
of Brakeholme. I will take your offer,and I 
will also give youa piece of information that 
perhaps you are not prepared for.” 

«What is that ?” 

“It was the Countess of Brakeholme who be- 
trayed the Lady Isola into our hands again.” 

«* So Mrs. Mason has given me to understand,” 
he says. 

« And furthermore,” continues Isola, “it was 
your name the Lady Isola called out when she 
was being carried away.” 

The painter’s heart beats high, but he only 
Says : 

“Of course, she knew I would help her if I 
could. However,” he continues, “ now tell me 
all about how I am to set about finding the Lady 
Isola.” 

And then Isola Marbourne tells how the 
Lady Isola had been taken away. Tells of the 
subtle and ingenious devices by which search 
has hitherto been evaded, and concludes by 
saying: 

“To the best of my belief, the Lady Isola is 
at present living in Paris, in the Rue de La Pas- 
tille, and if not there, is most certainly at 
Nivernay, a small sea-coast town, about five 
miles from Marseilles.” 

She gives Clement Woodleigh all the informa- 
tion she can. The wretched woman is sick and 
tired of her wasted and nefarious life, and is 
anxious to embrace any chance of living in any 
kind of comparative security, so as to enable her 
brother to regain his health. 

But again Clement Woodleigh is in a dilemma. 
He believes Isola Marbourne is sincere in 
saying she will not in any way deceive him; at 
the same time, he does not like utterly to trust 
her or her brother. .He wants to take them 
away, but he has no one to help him—no one 
whom he thinks he can fully trust. Suddenly 
he thinks of Tom Bowden the painter. 

“Tl only tell him as much as is neces- 
sary,” he soliloquises, “and Tom has been 
rather unsuccessful lately, so he may be willing 
to take a hundred pounds for the job.” 

He procures a messenger, and sends off a 
message pencilled upon one of his cards. Half 
an hour later Tom Bowden arrives, consterna- 
tion and bewilderment depicted upon every 
feature. 
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“Woodleigh, my dear boy, what’s the 
matter ?” he asks. 
«I want you to help me, Tom,” says Clement | 


Woodleigh, taking him aside; “I am in a 


“T’ll do anything I can, short of lending | 
you money!” he exclaims. “That I'd do if I| 
could, but it’s not in my power.” 

“TI know that, Tom. But it’s not money I | 
want. Have you a couple of rooms in your 
house to spare ?” 

«Well, I don’t know. Why ?” 

“Because I want to place this man and 
woman—they are brother and sister—under 
the care of someone who will carefully look 
after them,” and then he proceeds to tell as 
much of the affair as is necessary; especially 
enjoining that they are never to be allowed to 
go out alone, and never to receive letters nor 
visitors. 

Clement Woodleigh offers liberal terms, and 
poor Tom Bowden, recollecting his sickly wife 
and children, readily agrees to them. 

That night Rupert and Isola are comfort- 
ably lodged at Tom Bowden’s; and Clement 
Woodleigh congratulates himself upon the 
capital move he has made in thus outwiiting 
the cunning Countess of Brakeholme. 

The Earl and Countess of Brakeholme are 
dining alone the next evening, and his lordship 
says: 

“ My dear, I think I forgot to mention that I 
have invited Mr. Woodleigh to your reception 
this evening.” 

“I shall be very glad to see him,” replies the 
countess, with a pre-occupied air, as she flirts 
her fan languidly. 

“He seems to have quite made his mark,” 
continues the earl, placidly, as he breaks his | 
walnuts. “The papers to-day are enthusiastic 
over this new picture of his.” 

“TL always thought he was clever,” she says, 
and soon afterwards rises from the table, and 
hurriedly gains her own room. 

Ten minutes later the Countess of Brake- 
holme, dressed in a dark dress, and thickly 
veiled, stealthily leaves the house bya back 
entrance and calls a cab which is passing. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 





« WELL, continued Pat, “ if so be you’re back- | 
ward to tell, miss, I'll describe my gentleman, 
and you'll see if he’s your’n or not.” | 

Jessie remaining silent, he proceeded : 

« He’s tall; a fine figure of a man; some folks 
might call him handsome, but I don’t; he’s | 
hard-favoured.” | 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Jessie, off her guard. | 
* He is very handsome !” 

Pat smiled; and, as ruthlessly as he would | 
have described a deserter, proceeded : 

«Has a mop of darkish hair.” 

«Full, curling, brown hair,” said Jessie, cor- 
recting him. 

“ Teeth, as white as a dog’s.” 

* As ivory,” interposed Jessie, 

* Dark eyes, sharp as a razor.” 

“Yes, when necessary; at other times soft 
ané kind as those of a child.” 

* Didn’t look partic’lar soft or kind on me,” 
said Pat. Voice strong and harsh; and then 
ag’in, a kind of a low growl.” 

“Oh, no, no; his voice is music itself! You’ve 
no ear.” 

“No ear!’ This was touching Pat on a 
tender point. “No ear! that’s good. Why, 
there a’n’t no tune I can’t whistle and sing 
a'ter once hearin’ on’t. No ear! Well, no| 
matter for that; does his picter’ suit you, mizs ? 
Is he the right one ?”” 








Pat’s renseignemens had been so general, and 
so qualified by Jessie’s involuntary amendments 
and constructions, that they could not be said 
directly to oppose the image in her mind, if 
they did not perfectly conform to it. But she 
hesitated ; she could not yet bring herself to an 
open admission of the expectation insinuated by 
Pat. 

«One thing I forgot,” continued Pat; “ his 
age. When he makes himself up to please a 
young lady, I won’t undertake to say what he 
may pass for. But, havin’ no partic’lar reason 
to tickle my eye, he jest looked his rale man; 
and if he’s a day, he is fifty. 

“Fifty! Oh, dreadful!” 
«« Never, never ; you’re dreaming. 

“No, I’m not a dreamin’; I won’t say but 
other folks may be. Pray, then, miss, how old 
do you ralely expect your gentleman to be ?” 

“The person,” said Jessie, hesitating—* the 
person I thought—I supposed—you might 
mean, is not more than three or four and 
twenty.” 

Pat opened his eyes and gave a long, low 
whistle. 

“St. Patrick!’ he exclaimed; “well, we’ve 
missed a figure, but there’s time to set it right 
yet. Now, another thing : you didn’t hear nothin’ 
about a carriage at a sartin place, did you ? and, 
to speak right out, you didn’t agree to be run 
away with, did you ?” 

«Good heaven!” cried Jessie, scarcely repres- 
singascream. ‘ Whatdo youmean? What is 
all this? Who are you? and what horrible man 
are you speaking of ?” 

«Then you hadn’t no notion of this?” asked 

at. 

* No, no, no! how dare you think it? I would 
rather die. Leave me this moment! You are 


exclaimed Jessie. 


|a bad man, leagued with someone still worse ‘to 


entrap me. Go, go, I command you!” 

“Don’t be so hasty, my dear young lady; 
though I can’t blame you, for all. Jest hear 
me. I see into it. Jest as I partly expected 
afore. ’Tis all a plot of that villain. I mis- 
trusted him soon as I see him the second time. 
Now jest be quiet and hear me, and I'll make it 
clear as print to you.” 

Yielding to his hearty manner, and her own 
earnest desire to fathom the matter, if possible, 
Jessie consented. His account satisfied her of 
his honesty, and that, but for him, her imprudent 
confidence would have betrayed her into a very 
unpleasant, if not dangerous adventure. 

« Well, miss,” said Pat, watching her anxious 
face, “have you thought it out?” 

Unwilling to compromise anyone without 
absolute certainty, she replied: : 

“TI only know that a base design has been 
formed against me, and that you have prevented 
ag 

She drew her purse from her pocket as she 
spoke, and, extending it to him, added: 

“This isa small requital, but I shall find a 
way to increase it if you will give me your 
address.” 

But Pat, putting it aside with a proud, but 
good-natured smile, said : 

« Why, now, you don’t suppose I’m a goin’ to 
be paid for not bein’ arascal—you don’t. When 
I was a youngster, my granny used to say: ‘ Pat, 
your money always burns in your pocket;’ but, 
if Itook your’n, ’twould burn blue as brimstone. 
No, miss, if P’'ve done you a sarvice, I hope it 
may wipe out some of my shortcomings to other 
folks. And now I must bea goin’.” 

Jessie would not mortify him by farther pres- 
sing her bounty, but with a smile that Pat 
thought brighter than gold, she said, ‘“* You are 
a good, generous fellow! You must come and 
see my parents that they may thank you too. 
But how can you get down ? and you lame too! 
and the dog ?” 

“Oh! that ain’t nothin.’ I’ve scaled worse 
things than that ere outwork under your win- 
dow ; and if I got up, why, Ican get down, you 
know. As tothe dog, he and I’s friends, and, 
if he don’t remember it, I’ve a bone here to 
put him in mind. But, dogs or no dogs, you see 


I set myself to do the job the minute he spoke | 


of that ’ere carriage; I smelt a rat then, 
miss.” 


Turning the same comical squint at the pistol, 





as he saw her putting it cautiously on the table, 
he said, “ You needn’t be so careful about that 
’ere. It can’t do nothin’.” 

Approaching the window, Pat again stopped. 

«“T must make bold, miss, to give you a Bit of 
advice. Don’t you be goin’ outside your bounds 
here, at no time, day nor night—that is, not 
alone. I wouldn’t trust that ’ere man more 
than the Evil One; jest you keep close, I say. 
Well, I believe all’s settled now, so good-bye, 
my pretty miss. If ever you think of Pat 
O’Shane, the old soldier, that’s the best reward 
he’ll ax.” 

Jessie smiled, and Pat then asked her to give 
him her name, which she did. 

“Tt’sa kind of a new one to me, would you 
be so good as to write it in this ’ere pocket- 
book for me ?” 

She did so, with the address of her parents, 
saying, as she returned it, ‘You are a great 
traveller, and your next expedition must be to 
that place. I am sure,” continued she with 
warmth, “ that you are an hones{ man; I shall 
never forget you and in some better way I hope 
to show my gratitude.” 

With a profound bow, and “I thank you 
heartily, miss,” Pat made his exit, and pursued 
his way unmolested. 


* * * * * 


The next evening, at the appointed time, Pat 
took up his line of march to the place of ren- 
dezvous with his own employer. It may be 
questioned why, having broken his engagement 
in the spirit, he should keep it to the letter, ex- 
posing himself to a collision with an angry 
man, 

But fear was not in Pat’s vocabulary, and he 
had two motives for keeping his appointment. 
First, to ascertain if, perchance, he might dis- 
cover the farther plans of the gentleman, and, 
next, to enjoy his present discomfiture. 

Striking along the fence which enclosed the 
grounds of Glenwater, he crossed a road, and 
struck into a dense wood, where he soon en- 
countered the person he expected to find, 
wrapped, as usual, and his face sheltered under 
a deeply-impending hat. 

“You are just in time,” said he, approv- 
ingly. 

«Yes! I always calculate to be about right.” 

“Have you seen anyone ?” he asked. 

** Not a livin’ cre’ter: and it’s so light outside 
of this ’ere wood, that you might pick up pins, 
so I couldn’t miss seein’ on ’em. Pleasant 
night, isn’t it ?” 

The gentleman did not respond. It seemed 
that his own thoughts were sufficient for him, 
and he walked to and fro, without encouraging 
conversation. But this did not suit Pat’s taste, 
and he was resolved, if he could not draw him 
out, he would talk at him. 

«A rale pretty night it is! I do believe E 
could read printin’ as well as by daylight; but 
that’s not sayin’ much, for I’ve rayther neg- 
lected my edication. Somehow, though, such 
nights make me feel queer—superstitious-like ; 
don’t you feel shaky ?” 

ee Neg 

* Well, folks is different. Now, it seems to 
me, when all creation is so still and clear, as if 
nothin’ couldn’t be hid. As if every wicked 
thing men was a doin’ must sartin be seen. So, 
if I was a goin’ to rob, or murder, or do any- 
thing unlawful, I couldn’t never do it such a 
night as this. I should want a thund’rin’ noise 
about me, winds blowin’ like mad, trees a 
crackin’ and clouds a driftin’, as if witches was 
ridin’ on’em. No beautiful shinin’ moonlight 
like this ’ere !” 

“IT thought you had been a soldier,” said the 
gentleman, coolly, 

“So I have! Seen hot sarvice too; but 
there’s harder things than cannon balls, I tell 
you! A man can face them, when a little trip- 
hammer inside of him will knock him flat.” 

*« My friend,” said the gentleman, with a dash 
of sarcasm in his manner, “you have been a 





Methodist preacher, I perceive; but I'll dis- 
pense with your exhortations at present. By 
the way, you told me your name, but not your 
residence. Where do you live ?” 

Pat, nettled at the insinuation of Methodism, 
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and not forgetting how close the gentleman had 

been of his own name, answered, drily : 

R “Why, all about. At the present time I live 
ere.” 

«Yes; but when you are at home, where do 
you live ?” 

« Oh, then I live there.” 

The stranger hesitated a moment, as if un- 
certain whether it were best to resent or to be 
‘amused at the evasion; he chose the latter. 

«You are a queer fellow,” said he, and resumed 
his walk of observation, while Pat seated him- 
self on the trunk of a large tree that had been 


felled hard by. A flood of moonlight poured | 
in through the vpening, thus throwing the wood | 


and the stranger into a deeper gloom. 

“Ay,” thought Pat, “there he tramps back 
and forth, for all the world like a wicked sperrit. 
Darkness suits him better than light. The vil- 
lanous old wolf! to think of his devourin’ that 
pretty lamb. There he goes, a prowlin’ round, 
like Satan tryin’ to coax Eve out of the 
garding.” 

While Pat thus communed with himself, his 
companion kept up his walk. At length he 
stopped, and, in a voice indicative of growing 
impatience, said : 

“’Tis long past the time; what can detain 
ker?” 

“Perhaps she’s forgot,” suggested Pat, 
‘with provoking indifference, and rapping a 
careless tattoo with his staff on the log on which 
he sat. 

The gentleman, either disdaining, or unable 
to reply, suffered the offensive. suggestion to 


ass. 

At this moment approaching steps were 
heard. 

“She comes!” said he, in a whisper; Pat 
only whistled. 

The sounds passed away. 

“Might a know’d,” said Pat, “that wa’n’t 
her; only folks on the road goin’ to the ferry. 
When she does come, I fancy we sha’n’t hear 
nothin’.” 

“Not hear? Why not?” 

“Oh, I’d’n’know,” replied Pat, again rap- 
ping on the log; “only her steps fall like a 
feather.” 

“Don’t keep up that infernal rapping; of 
course I can’t hear while you do.” 

Pat ceased. 

“* Always willin’ to accommodate,” then, ap- 
pearing to listen, added, “If she does not 
<ome——” 

“Not come,” interrupted the gentleman, 
angrily; “why should she not come ?” 

f*How can I tell? Maybe she will, maybe 
she won’t ; women ain’t never to be depended 
on—that’s my exper’ence. But I was goin’ 
to siy, if she does not come, why then what 
next ?” 

But Pat was disappointed; the gentleman 
‘was in no mood to form or to disclose farther 
plans. On the contrary, he said, impatient of 
Pat’s nonchalance: 

“You are much at your ease, I think.” 

“Sartinly, why not? I’m not doin’ nothin’ 
7’m ashamed of ; be you?” 

The gentleman was perplexed; he did not 
quite comprehend his coadjutor; but he had 
trusted too far to recede, and he suppressed an 
angryreply. Taking out his watch, and coming 
still more into the light, his face was clearly 
discernible with its dark and stormy expression. 

«Tis nearly ten,” he said, fixing his eyes on 
Pat, who returned the glance without flinching, 
but, at the same time, rose and faced him with 
rather an air of defiance. 

«Tis nearly ten,’ he again said, after some 
deliberation, “and yet she does not come.” 

“No, that’s pretty sartin; and I’ve an idea 
that she won’t.” 

The manner, more than the words, brought 
things to an issue. In a voice that trembled 
with passion, the stranger burst forth: 

“TI trusted to your word, but more to my 
money. I suspect you have broken the one, 
though you pocketed the other.” 

“Youdo!” said Pat, with a mocking, leisurely 
emphasis that, while it confirmed his suspicions, 
roused the gentleman to fury. 


Regardless of consequences, he elevated his 
cane and aimed a blow which, had it fallen as 
intended, would have told on Pat’s head ; but he, 
perfectly cool, with a twirl of his stout bludgeon 
twisted the cane out of the hand of his 
antagonist, and, catching it in its descent a few 
paces from him, stood master of both weapons, 
while the stranger, in impotent rage, shook his 
fist, and vented in imprecations what he had 
no means to enforce more effectually. When he 
paused, as if for breath, Pat spoke: 

** Now, I suppose you’ve done, and I’ll have a 
word. First, you’ll please to larn that no man 
lays a cane on Pat O’Shane; and, next, I have 
to tell you that; if I sarved you right, I’d fling 
your money in your face. But I won’t though, 
I ’arned it honestly, doin’ your arr’nd; I can’t 
afford to work for nothin’ and find myself. 
But you'll please to remember that, as soon as 
I see your cloven foot, I didn’t touch no more 
of your silver. So much for myself; and——” 

The gentleman was about to speak, but Pat 
cut in imperiously : 

“Stop! I a’n’t done yet. And now, sir, 
you'll take notice, she—is—not—a comin’; not 
to-night nor never! She’s found you out, and 
so you'd best strike your tents and march away, 
and I’ll furnish the music.” So saying, he 
broke, with a clear whistle, into the “ Rogue’s 
March.” 

The rage of the disappointed and insulted 
man may be imagined. In sentences incoherent 
from passion, he applied to Pat epithets which, 
| perhaps, relieved himself, but no way ruffled 
| his imperturbable foe, who, well satisfied to 
| have a clear understanding with him, felt, as 
| he would have said, “ very fine.” 
| Raising the cane he had secured, and giving 
it an impulse that carried it into the depths of 
the wood, he said: 

“There! I don’t want it, and, jest at this 
partic’lar time, you can do without it. You 
won’t have nothin’ to do to-morrow; no young 
ladies to smuggle into carriages and carry off 
agin their will; and then you can look for’t. 
So good-night to you, sir;” and, whistling, he 
passed into the road and was soon out of sight. 

Meanwhile, Jessie, at this juncture, in which 
her own fate might have been involved, 
reflected, in the security of her room, on, her 
escape. 

Of the actual world she knew little. She had 
seen it chiefly as reflected in the mirror of 
fiction, and naturally reasoned from this to her 
own case. While she had no alarm for the 
future, believing herself safe in observing the 
caution given her, she dwelt upon the danger 
to which she had been exposed. 

“Yes,” thought she, “who can tell what 
might have befallen me? In the power of a 
wicked man, who, by working on my fears or 
my compassion, or by alarms for my reputation, 
might have frightened or forced me into a mar- 
riage. Just so did that insinuating Sir Clement 
attem pt to carry off Evelina; and just so, and 
worse, did that hateful Bellamy compel poor 
Eugenia to marry him.” But in proportion as 
imagination pictured her danger, her better 
sense and her conscience represented her own 
folly, the sole cause of it. This once admitted, 
she was too honest to deceive herself. Revert- 
ing to the meeting with Cyril, she recalled, 
wich confusion, her undisguised pleasure—an 
excitement that inevitably had betrayed a sen- 
timent she was bound to repress, and her con- 
sequent failure of filial duty. She reflected that 
Cyril must himself have condemned the weak- 
ness, pardonable in a child, but reprehensible 
at her present age. Then how had she yielded 





strongly revived. Alas! alas! how nearly had 
she been the dupe of her own foolish presump- 
tion. “Oh!” thought she, “if we ever meet 
again, he shall respect me, though he must not 
love me!” 

Going to her open window, where the ripple 
of the rising tide sent up through the still air a 
faint murmur, as it coquetted with the shore, 
advancing, receding, yet always gaining, she 
impatiently wished that affections could be 
governed by laws as irresistible. But wiser 
thoughts prevailed, and her mind turned to that 





to, how had she encouraged, feelings thus | 


“higher law,” that beautiful chain of depend- 
ences by which He unites his rational creatures, 
making the least often the benefactors of the 
greatest. ‘‘Ah,” thought she, “but for that 
poor lame pedlar, where might I have been at 
this moment ?” 

She closed the window, then fell on her knees 
contrite, grateful, and submissive, and rose with 
new purposes of duty. Thus tranquilised, she 
songht her pillow, and very late from a sweet 
night’s rest she was roused in the morning by 
the gentle voice of her aunt, who entered with 
letters—one to Jessie from her méther, authoris- 
ing and urging her return home. ‘The year 
exacted by her grandfather had expired, and her 
parents could no longer live without her. This 
is just what she would have asked, and the deli- 
cacy which feared to wound her aunt by a 
pleasure too manifest, was relieved by Miss 
Fanmuir saying, as she held up an open leiter 
she had just read, “‘ Now, Jessie, hear mine.” 

It was also from Mrs. Farlegh—an earnest 
request that her father and sister would accom- 
pany Jessie, and without delay. The reason for 
this despatch was, that Mr. Fanmuir should con- 
sult an eminent French occulist, lately arrived, 
and soon to leave again. There was, therefore, 
no time to lose. The case of her father had 
been mentioned to him, and, considering his 
vigour and constitution, he had little doubt of a 
cure. 

Jessie clapped her hands, and Miss Janct 
evidently favoured the proposition; but the de- 
cision, of course, rested with her father. For 
this the ladies must wait till breakfast, no one 
ever venturing to bring any matter before him 
till that meal had prepared the way. 

The morning was beautiful, the breakfast ex- 
cellent. He heard, he smiled, he assented, and 
straightway the house was astir. First a mes- 
senger was sent in hot haste to give directions 
for post-horses. 

Then a council was called as to certain:house- 
hold arrangements. Then the valet’s wardrobe 
was to be put in proper order to attend his 
master, to his unspeakable pride and delight. 
As to Mr. Fanmuir himself, when asked for his 
commands, he only answered, “ A gentleman is 
always ready. If my clothes are good enough 
for myself, they are good enough for my com- 
pany.” 

(To be Continued.) 








THE 
BARONESS OF THE ISLES. 


———__>——_ 


CHAPTER II. 


The determination he had formed did not seem 
difficult of execution. He was a monarch, abso- 
lute in his small kingdom, and it seemed to him 
scarcely possible that this young girl and this 
nameless youth would venture to withstand his 
will. He would try persuasions and argument 
first. Doubtless they would accomplish his 
purpose. But if they failed, why then he could 
resort to sterner measures. 

With this resolve he summoned his high 
chamberlain and demanded to be conducted to 
the apartment to which the Lady Matilda had 
been shown. 

Traversing a wide corridor, the king arrived 
at a room in one of the towers. A messenger 
| had been sent on in advance to announce his 
| coming, and the door opened at his approach, 

and the Lady Matilda, attended by her aunt 
and her maidens, stood just within the thres- 
hold, receiving him with due obeisance. — 

The king’s face was'smiling. The sight of 
her glorious loveliness awoke only pleasant 
thoughts within him. He bent his head in 
homage to her youth apd beauty, and advanced 
into the chamber. 

The room was large and Jong, with narrow 
windows, and with walls hung with exquisitely 








Tur brow of King Reginald soon cleared.’ 
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embroidered tapestry. There was a sort of 
barbaric magnificence in the carved furniture, 
the soft cushions, the embroidered rugs, the 
door-curtains, and the great cavernous fire- 
place, now filled with odourous green boughs. 

The Lady Matilda was dressed in rich silken 
stuff, and her hair was coiffed with gold pins 
studded with gems. Reginald thought she 
looked every inch a queen. 

«Your majesty does me great honour in com- 
ing to me,” said the maiden, somewhat em- 
barrassed, and scarcely knowing what she said. 

“You are our guest, and beauty like yours 
has a royalty of its own,” returned Reginald, 
gallantly. “I am come to demand a private 
speech with you, Lady Matilda. Send your 
women into the next chamber.” 

The women departed, all except the venerable 
Lady Godiva. She, in obedience to the king’s 
gesture, retreated, but only to the farther end 
of the chamber. She was beyond earshot of 
ordinary tones, but was within full view of her 
young kinswoman. 

The king gave his hand to the maiden and 
led her to a tall-backed settle and seated him- 
self beside her. 

“I have seen the fairest maidens of the 
English court,” he observed, fixing his ardent 
gaze upon her, “the damsels of Norway, and 
Scotland, but never have mine eyes looked upon 
beauty so radiant as yours. Even the royal 
Princess Cecilia, the second wife of our brother 
Harold, who perished at sea with him two 
years ago—even the Princess Cecilia, the most 
splendid beauty of Norway, could not compare 
with the daughter of Godred.” 

The maiden blushed, more from the ardour 
of his gaze than because of his flattering 
words. 

“Your majesty is very kind,” she said, in a 
faltering voice. 

“We have been cheated,” said the king, “in 
that so rare a beauty hath been till now so care- 
fully concealed from our knowledge. And you, 
fair Matilda, have been no less wronged. Had 
you seen more of the world you would never 
have thought to throw yourself away upon a 
nameless fellow, a waif of the sea, a fisher’s 
offspring. Nay, do not speak. I am come here 
to reason with you. You are young, beauti- 
ful, of a fair wit, rich; in brief, you are 
grandly dowered. ‘With all these choice pos- 
sessions, you would wrong yourself were you 
to marry the knight Ivar, who is poor and 
nameless.” : 

“ Nay, your majesty, he is rich in the posses- 
sion of a noble nature, a lofty courage, a great 
and heroic soul. Heis not nameless. For his 
nobleness and bravery he was knighted 
by King Henry of England. Throughout 
Man, Ivar is known as the bravest of the 
brave.” 

“ All that may be. I see that you have many 
romantic notions,” said the monarch, smiling 
indulgently. “Ivar has a comely face, and 
maidens are won most often by a dark eye or 
a well-turned mouth. But the daughter of 
the noble knight Godred, the heiress of his 
wealth, surely has ambition. This match is 
not a fitting one for you. You might wed with 
a noble.” 

“Ivar is noble. I see your majesty would 
try my faith and loyalty to him,” said the youth- 
ful heiress ; “ but, indeed, I would not give up 
Ivar—no, not for a royal crown.” 

“No? Think again, Lady Matilda. You 
speak thoughtlessly and without meaning. 
You think a royal crown unattainable. Ivar is 
unworthy of you, by reason of his birth and 
poverty. Throw him aside. Your father’s 
daughter should marry one superior to herself 
in rank, not inferior.” 

He drew nearer to her, his face red, his eyes 
kindling, his manner hurried and passionate. 

“«I—even I—offer myself as your suitor !” he 
exclaimed. ‘Lady Matilda, I place my royal 
crown at your feet. Be mine, my queen, the 
Queen of Man. I promise you all that your 
wildest ambition could desire—pomp, grandeur, 
a splendid court, the worship of my people! I 
offer you a magnificent destiny, and with it my 
love—my ardent love !” 
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The maiden shrank from him with a start, 
incredulous that she had heard aright. 

“Your majesty,” she said, “I beg you will 
not jest with me.” 

«Jest! Not so! I was never in such earnest,” 
cried King Reginald. “It is true that we had 
never met until to-day, but my heart has ever 
been like tinder, and one glance of your sweet 
eyes was the spark to set it on fire.. You may 
have heard that I have been apt in love-making. 
You remember that I have been married. I 
never loved my poor queen. I never loved the 
woman I had fancied. Iam near middle age, 
and to-day, for the first time, have learned the 
meaning of the word love. Lady Matilda, I am 
serious. I offer you my hand, my heart, my 
crown. Surely, your king shall not sue to you 
in vain !”’ 

He bent his head toward her, his face smiling 
and confident. He opened his arms to embrace 
her, but, to his amazement, the Lady Matilda 
drew away from him, her face pale, her eyes 
full of trouble and anxiety. 

“T cannot pretend to believe your majesty in 
jest,” she said, her voice fluttering. “But 
what canI say? Iam unworthy of the great 
honour your majesty would confer upon me. 
And, my lord, I am promised ‘in marriage to 
Ivar, and the daughter of Godred would be un- 
worthy her name and lineage could she prove a 
traitor to him who trustsin her. My lord, say 
that you have but sought to prove my.fealty t 
Ivar. Surely you would not have me false to 
my plighted word ?” 

** Ivar basely took advantage of your ignorance 
of your own worth,” cried the impassioned king, 
fired by her very reluctance to a fiercer deter- 
mination to win her. “I, your king, absolve 
you from your promise to him 

* Nay, your majesty, only Ivar can absolve 
me from my promise,” said the Lady Matilda. 

«And if he absoives you, what then ?” 

“He will not, my lord. He loves me, and 
his happiness is bound up in me, as mine is in 
him,” said the maiden, with a quiet firmness 
that but increased the king’s passion. ‘“ He 
will not give me up. And I will never break 
my promise to him. No grandeurs, honours, no 
royal crown even, could ever wean me from my 
faith to Ivar !”’ 

“We shall see! If Ivar has any sense of 
honour, he will himself release you.” 

Reginald did not urge his suit further at 
this juncture. It was apparent that the 
maiden loved Ivar, and that nothing upon 
earth—neither ambition nor self-interest— 
would tempt her to swerve from her promise 
to marry him. It would be necessary to deal 
with Ivar, who was thus an obstacle in his 
path. 

Betraying nothing of his chagrin at his ill suc- 
cess, the monarch took his leave of the Lady 
Matilda with such grace and dignity as he could 
assume, and withdrew. 4 

His chamberlain waited in the corridor, and 
the king commanded him to show the way to 
the chamber occupied by the knight Ivar. 

“It would be more seemly that Ivar should 
come to me perhaps,” thought Reginald, “ but 
I do not care for etiquette, and I will go to 
him. I shall be more likely to take him off his 
guard.” 

The chamber of Ivar was very similar to that 
which had been assigned to the Lady Matilda, 
and in it were gathered the young knight, his 
faithful henchman, Mower, with two or three 
other of his followers. 

As King Reginald strode into the room our 
hero came forward to receive him, and Mower 
and his friends retired to an adjoining apart- 
ment. ; ( 

Ivar expressed his sense of the high honou 
done him in the king’s visit. Reginald was con- 
descending and took possession of a chair, and 
assumed an air of patronage, as he fixed his 
regards upon the knight. 

“T have been reflecting upon this matter of 
your desire to marry the daughter of Godred,” 
said the monarch, “and I am come to confer 
with you upon the subject. It will be as well to 








approach the point at once. This alliance does 
not seem to us a fitting one.” 

“Your majesty means that I am inferior to 
the lady in point of birth and fortune ?” 

«Just so. You seem yourself to have con- 
sidered this matter in its proper light. The 
Lady Matilda is of noble birth, the greatest 
heiress in our realm. You, Sir Ivar, are poor, 
obscure, possibly ‘ill-born. Nay, do not flush 
so angrily. Has not the possibility of your ill- 
birth ever crossed your mind? This maiden is 
fatherless, and is in a measure the ward of the 
king. As her guardian, I consider that she 
should wed one who is at least her equal.” 

«« Where can your majesty find one who is her 
equal ?” asked Ivar, with the enthusiasm of a 
lover. “ Asto my position, my lord, I have been 
brought up as the. son of the knight Ranulph— 
in all respects asa gentleman. Iwas knighted 
by King Henry of England. Your majesty’s 
brother, Prince Magnus, has shown me 
favour. While I ‘have my brain and my good 
right arm, I shall never disgrace the choice of 
the Lady Matilda.” 

“But you are not noble.” 

“Not in birth, perhaps, my krd; but true 
nobility is found in one’s self, in the heart, the 
soul, the mind, the nature. And in these,” 
added the youth, modestly, “I hope not to be 
found lacking.” 

“The Lady Matilda should ally herself with 
one who is her equal,” reiterated the monarch, 
frowning. “These casuistries are unworthy a 
knight. You are probably a fisher’s son. 
Shall the daughter of Godred marry a man of 
that stamp? If you have any generosity, any 
nobleness, you will release the maiden from her 
promise.” 

“Nay, your majesty, I cannot release her,” 
said the young knight, firmly. ‘“ It is true that 
I am not rich nor noble. ButT have won the 
Lady Matilda’s love, and I worship her with 
all my soul. Whatever my origin, I intend 
that my future shall make me a man of mark. 
The name of Ivar, now obscure, I intend to make 
illustrious.” 

He spoke with a calm resolution that showed 
a deep and inflexible determination rather than 
the resolve of the moment. 

‘Then you refuse to release the maiden ?” 

“Yes, my lord, I do refuse.” 

The king was silent a moment, conquering the 
passionate wrath that filled his being. 

* Will not your majesty look with favour upon 
our love,” continued the knight, “and grant 
consent to our marriage ?” 

“T will see. I must have time to think,” 
answered Reginald, in a constrained voice. 
Remain at our castle and dine with us, 
good Ivar. Afterward we will give you our 
decision.” 

The monarch retired to his own apartments, 
his outward calmness covering a secret fury. 

The dinner was served soon ‘after midday, in 
a grand dining-hall. The king sat in the place 
of honour, his guest upon either hand, his cour- 
tiers below, and those of lesser degree “ below 
the salt,” as became their inferiority. 

The meal was luxurious and prodigal in 
quantity, but was cooked in a manner little 
better than barbarous. A boar roasted whole, 
an immense loin of ‘beef, a great venison pasty, 
fishes in variety, and flagons of ale and wine, 
filled the board. There were sweetmeats, too, 
such as suited a lady’s delicate palate, and cakes 


SO. 

The king was in high good humour at ‘the 
table. He drank the healths of the Lady 
Matilda and of the Lady Godiva. He uttered 
jests and pleasantries, and complimented the 
daughter of Godred repeatedly in the most 
flattering terms. 

After the dinner the king returned to the 
Hall of Audience, his guests following. There 
was an expression of anxiety on the faces 
of Ivar and Matilda which he was quick to 
note. 

He took possession. of his throne and the 
young pair stood before him. 

“May it please your majesty,”’ said Ivar, 
“the day wears on and the maiden has far ’to 
go. Will your majesty give us your kind ap- 
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proval of our proposed marriage and permit us 
to depart ?” 

“T have given the matter due consideration,” 
said the monarch, his glances again fixed upon 
Matilda’s face, ‘and it seems to me that the 
alliance you propose is not suitable to the 
daughter of Godred.” 

« My lord ” began the maiden, agitatedly. 

«Nay, Lady Matilda,” interrupted Reginald, 
with a smile, “we will not argue the case. I 
— given my decision, This marriage cannot 

yp 





The young pair stood amazed and con- 
founded. ‘ 

“ Your majesty refuses ?” asked Ivar. 

“I. do refuse. As your king, and the guardian 
of Godred’s orphan daughter, I command you, 
Sir Ivar, to relinquish all claim to the hand of 
this maiden, to bid her adieu here in our royal 
presence, and never to see her more!”” 

“ Your majesty, I could not obey did death 
wait upon my refusal!’ exclaimed Ivar, pas- 
sionately. 

“ My lord,” cried Matilda, “wherever Ivar 
goes, there will I follow after him !’’ 

The king scowled darkly. What he would 
have said in repiy was prevented bythe maiden, 
who knelt upon the lowest step of the dais, and 

leaded with all the earnestness of a pure and 
oving heart for the youth she had promised to 
marry. 
«Your majesty,” she said, “if you but knew 
Ivar better you would think him the peer even 
of aqueen. I am sure that you would deem 
him worthy the highest lady in the world.” 

« My lord,” said the young knight, kneeling 
beside the lady of his love, *‘if you but knew 
Matilda better you would deem her trust and 
love for me as the best of vouchers for my 
future.” J 

The king had been meditating. To make his 
refusal final was to send Matilda out of his pre- 
sence immediately. He accordingly answered 
the couple with unexpected kindness. 

You plead well. Ifso much good to you 
both would result from my better acquaintance 
with you, I pray you reman at court. a week or 
two. Weshall have a tournament, and other 
trials of skill and courage, and we shall see of 
what metal our young knight Ivar is made. If 
he bears himself as the lover of Godred’s 
daughter should do—but we will not bind our- 
selves by any promise. That may come here- 
after. Will you stay ?”’ 

Inspired by sudden hope, the Lady Matilda 
and her lover eagerly accepted the invitation to 
spend a fortnight at Castle Rushen. 


(To be Continued.) 











SYMPTOMS OF DIPHTHERIA. 





THERE is no more fatal policy than, if a child 
is a little unwell, to wait until to-morrow be- 
fore summoning the family medical man. More 
especially is this so with diphtheria, the earlier 
symptoms of which are very much those of 
ordinary sore throat. The little patient is 
chilly and depressed; there is a slight uneasi- 
ness and “tickling” in the throat, together 
with, perhaps, some symptoms of stiffness in 
the neck. This is erroneously supposed to be a 
mere ordinary cold, and no notice is taken of it. 
Next day it is a little worse. On the third day 
there is no mistake as to what is the matter, 
and on the sixth day the disease will have run 
its course and terminated one way or the 
other. 

Above all, we must bear in mind, should diph- 
theria once break out, that it is of the most in- 
fectious nature, and that the little patient must 
be strictly isolated. “If,” run the concluding 
words of Dr. Thursfield’s warning, “ isolation, 
disinfection, and cleanliness are neglected, 
diphtheria will spread and prove terribly fatal 
under bad sanitary conditions; if, however, dis- 
infection and isolation are properly carried out, 
in no disease may we count upon more favour- 
able results.” 





A RACE OF HEROES. 
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Hector Buiancrore and Leonidas Hornflint, 
militia colonels both, were the two bravest men 
= Chincapin, at least we had their several words 

or it. 

The Blancfoies, so their latest scion told us, 
had fought under King Harold—the last fight- 
ing, Ned Preston used to say, with a wink, any 
of them had been known to do. 

As for the Hornflints, their family prowess 


dated so far back that it was lost in the midnight | 


of time. 

When Colonel Blancfoie paraded at the head 
of his men on training-day, there was something 
so fierce and terrible in his aspect that Mars him- 
self would have passed for a Hicksite Quaker by 
the side of him; and still fiercer and more 
terrible, if possible, looked Colonel Hornflint, 


his military rival. 
Nor was italone on the tented field that the 
two chieftains were rivals. Both to 


the handef Lucy Hunter, Squire s pretty 
daughter; the handsomest girl, and the best 
match, \im*the country. 

Thesquire-would have béen proud to acce 
either asa semin-law, but was sorely puzzled to 
choose bétween ‘them. 

Lucy was-equally at.a loss to tell which of the 
two she despised the most. The truth iisshe 
wouldn’t have given Ned: Preston's ‘little finger 
for the pair of them. 

It was not in two such fierymatures long to 


bear rivalry without chifing, orto chafe in: 


silence. 


They backbit eachother furiously,/and Ned: 


Preston took precious'sgood care “that * 
should remain in ignoramee-of the objurgations 
of the other. 

Their feelings were intensified :whem'they be- 
came rivals, not alone in’war ‘andlove, but in 
polities. 

As opposing candidates for Parliament their 
bitterness knew no bounds. From abuse they 
came to threats—behind each other’s backs, of 
course, but none the less truculent on that ac- 
count. 

The town was in a feverish exeitement—on 
the very tiptoe of direful expectation—while 
Shroude, the undertaker, scented a job, if not 
two of them, in the near future. 

“ Have you seen Blancfoie lately ?” inquired 
Ned Preston, confidentially buttonholing Horn- 
flint at the street corner. 

“No; but I’ll settle with him when I do;” 
bristled up the other. 

«Take afriend’s advice and be on your guard,” 
returned Ned, ina stage whisper. ‘ Blancfoie 
is ina fearful state. He has armed himself 
with a bowie-knife as big asa broadsword. He 
earries it down his back, and it reaches from 
the nape of his neck to the seatof his pantaloons. 
He’s been hunting you all day, and swears he’ll 
make hash of you on sight.” 

Hornflint’s cheek blanched with anger, his 
knees smote together with fury, and his teeth 
fairly chattered with passion as he exclaimed, in 
a voice tremulous with wrath. 

«L-let the dastardly villain come! I-I’m 
ready for him!” 

Half an hour later a similar interview took 
place on another street corner, the parties 
this time being. Ned Preston and Colonel Blanc- 
foie. 

“Colonel!” spoke the former, lowly and 
hoarsely. ' 

“Well, sir?” 

“Do you know that Hornflint’s looking for 
you ?” 

“TI neither know nor care,” swaggered the 
colonel, turning a trifle whiter, the effect no 
doubt of concentrated ire. 

“ But he’s got a pistol on him,” said Ned—“a 
navy revolver so long that the muzzle sticks out 
an inch below his coat tail, and he vows he'll 
make a sieve of your carcass the momenthe lays 
eyes on you’” 

The colonel’s indignation added another shade 
to his pallor. 





It was evident that his feclings were fast 
getting the better of him. 

“If the scoundrel comes in my way I'll hew 
him into pieces finer than the prophet did 
Agag !’’ was the colonel’s fierce reply, as look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder, he hurried 
away. 

That afternoon Colonel Hornflint took the 
early stage (there were no railroads then) for a 
town a dozen miles off. Half an hour later Col. 
Blancfoie took a private conveyance for the same 

lace. 

7 Ned Preston fell in with him just as he was 
starting, said that urgent business called 
him in the same direction, and offered, if the 
colcn2l would take him in, to bear half the ex- 
pense. 

The colonel cheerfully consented, and the two 
set out ata brisk trot, the military gentleman 
taking the reins and plying the whip smartly, 
anxiously glancing back every time he heard the 
rattle of wheels behind him. 

*They’re going away to fight!’ was in every- 
body’s mouth; forthe two sudden departures 
were soon known to every man, woman, and 
child in the neighbourhood. There is a sort of 
local ommiscience in country villages, yow 
know, which makes a secret a simple impossi- 


pt bility. 


As Colonel Blancfoie and his companion drove 
up to the tavern at their place of destination, 
whom should they see on the veranda but Squire 
Hunter and his daughter. 

Facing these, with his back toward the new- 
comers, was a gentleman of military port, en- 
gaged inanimated conversation. 

Blanefoie hurried up the steps. 

«Why, Squire, is that you!” he cried, hasten- 
ing forward, and clasping the old gentleman’s 
hand. 

Turning about to pay his respects to Lucy, he 
found himself face to face with—whom do you 
suppose ? ‘The moment of vengeance had come ! 
The hated Hornflint stood before him ! 

For an instant—the briefest of instants—their 
eyes glared. annihilation. - Then back to back 
they wheeled, with heads down like « couple of 
scared buffaloes, and ran for dear life, neither 
doubting but his enemy was in swift pursuit. 

Blanefoie pitched, head first, into the Squire’s 
stomach ; then clearing his prostrate worship at 
a bound, he turned a somersault over the western 
railing into a neighbouring duck-pond. 

Hornflint’s flight was towards the east. Be- 
neath his horizontal coat-skirts could be seen 
the huge revolver dangling like a piece of stove- 
pipe tied to the tail of a frightened cur. Dash- 
ing through all obstacles, he landed in a ditch, 
welcomed by a chorus of melodious bullfrogs. 

Quick as lightning Ned Preston was on the 
scene, and picking up the squire. 

“I hope you’re not hurt,” he said. 

“ What the—the mischief does it mean ?” in- 
quired the squire. 

«Yes, what does it mean, Ned?” joined in 
Lucy. 

Ned, as soonas he could for laughing, ex- 
plained all. 

The two doughty champions, in seeking to 
avoid a meeting, had both sought the same re- 
treat, where, unexpectedly encountering, a 
mutual panic was the consequence. 


Neither of the colonels married Lucy Hunter, 


who became Mrs. Ned Preston not long after- 
wards. R. H 





Very few people go into anargument in order 
to discover the truth of the matter. They want 
to hold their own and rout the enemy. Hence, 
the general loss of temper. 


Nove Kinp or Necxstiz.—We gather from 
the American papers that celluloid, which has 
been largely used of late in the manufacture of 
jewellery, billiard balls and fancy goods, has now 
aetually been turned to account as a substitute 
for linen—collars, cuffs, shirt fronts, and even 
neckties being made of this wonderful material, 
The celluloid goods of this novel-character are 
not only practically indestructible, but can be 
washed with soap and brush when soiled. 
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MY AUNT’S DINNER PARTY. 


-— 





“Mamma,” I said, “do you think it is my 
duty ?” 

“My child, I almost fear it is. Heaven knows 
it is hard for me to send you away; but since 
your father died, you know how difficult it has 
been for me to take care of you all. Mary is 
fifteen now, and her school bills are heavy, and 
Edie is so tall that it takes almost as much to 
clothe her as if she were full grown.” 

“ Yes, I know; and George’s boots are always 
worn out at the toes. I know, mamma, it is 
hard for you to have us all to take care of, but 
I really am afraid of Aunt Mar.” 

“Well, my dear, I cannot say very much to 
reassure you. She is certainly very peculiar, 
though I have heard that she is in reality a very 
kind-hearted woman. If you stay with Aunt 
Mar a year, she will of course be at the whole 
expense of your living, and if you have the 
good fortune to please her, she may do some- 
thing more for you. As things are at home, I 
do not think you ought to neglect the oppor- 
tunity.” 

So dear mother wrote that very evening to say 
that we were very much obliged for Aunt Mar’s 
goodness, and that I should be ready for the 
journey in a fortnight. 

“ How happened it,” I said to mamma, “ that 
Aunt Mar never married ?” 

“Oh, it is the usual story. She had a dis- 
appointment in her youth which so soured her 





that she was never the same woman after it.’ 

“It sounds so queer, mamma, to hear you 
speak of her asa poor old woman, when sheis 
possessed of a handsome fortune.” 

« But, my child, I count any woman poor who 
at seventy has not a person near her to love or 
care for her except a servant. I’d rather be as 
poor as I am, dear, with my blessed children 
around me, than have all Aunt Mar’s money, 
and take with it her childless, loveless old age.” 

So I went to Aunt Mar’s a lamb to the 
slaughter, yet opening not my mouth in protest. 

Belle Aire was a queer old place. You saw at 
a first glance that it was the habitation of 
wealth and eccentricity, and most probably old 
age. 

“I will not wear the dentist’s teeth nor the 
barber’s hair,” Aunt Mar said; “why should I 
take the upholsterer’s new goods off his hands 
anymore? My old silver and my old china, and 
my old furniture, and my old self, are all in 
keeping. We will wear out together.” 

Of course it was not easy to serve a woman 
like this. For the first three months, indeed, it 
was a rather piquant employment to study her 
whims and notions, and hear her gossip about 
the days of her youth. After that it grew 
wearisome beyond telling. We saw very little 
society. 

At last, one fine June morning, there did 
appear in the church a handsome stranger—a 
gentleman, at least, whom I had never seen 
before—who at the very first glance fulfilled all 
the conditions of heroism. He was tall, dark, 
and handsome as any picture, with a fine, gen- 





tlemanly bearing, and a frank and open look 
about his face which was irresistible. At the 
close of service he stepped forward and spoke to 
Aunt Mar. 

* Good-morning, Cousin Mar,” said this bold 
young man, as he politely opened the pew-door 
for her. 

Aunt Mar looked down upon him. 

*Good-morning, sir,” she said, and swept 
past him as haughty as a duchess. 

As we descended the church steps there again 
stood that audacious youth, holding open the 
carriage door for us. Hisair seemed very grave 
and deferential, and Aunt Mar seemed a little 
mollified. But the only token she gave of her 
improved state of feeling was a slight bow as 
she entered the carriage. The young man closed 
the door, touched his hat, and stepped on one 
side. 

“Who was that ?” I asked, very directly, for 
I had found out that directness pleased Aunt 
Mar best. 

“Son of old Dr. Elphinstone.” 

Now I knew that Dr. Elphinstone was her 
second cousin, and besides, her pet aversion. 
The doctor’s offences were wholly professional. 
He was quite as queer and outspoken and 
opinionated as my aunt herself. If she were ill, 
and needed ipecac, ipecac he prescribed, without 
any circumlocution whatever. 

For reason akin to the one above stated, Aunt 
Mar and Dr. Elphinstone had been at deadly 
feud for many years. She knew very well that 
not another doctor in the country had the cour- 
age to prescribe ipecac for her, and she also 
knew that. upon a good wholesome emetic her 
life depended. 

Hence on such occasions she would send for 
Dr. Elphinstone, go through her ordeal, recover, 
and then rage because any man had dared—yes, 
sir, dared—to give her such a nasty, unwhole- 
some dose as that. 

And yet Frank Elphinstone was very engaging. 
What could I do to bring about a better state of 
feeling between the families ? 

My health had suffered somewhat from the 
winter’s confinement, or I fancied that it had, 
and I commenced devoting an hour each day to 
out-door exercise. One fine morning in June I 
had called at the post-office and set out on my 
homeward way over the hill known as Mount 
Mar. 

In the post-office I had met Miss Constance 
Berrien, the rector’s daughter, and with her, in 
familiar converse, had been Mr. Frank Elphin- 
stone. After a few minutes she introduced him, 
a little reluctantly, it seemedto me. He bowed, 
and made some remark expressive of his pleasure 
in making my acquaintance. 

« T suspect it is a case,” said Constance Berrien, 
“of the sins of the fathers being visited upon 
the children. Ihave heard that Dr. Elphinstone 
and Miss Mar are not on the best of terms.” 

«T have the best of fathers,” he said, “ but he 
unfortunately chose in his youth the worst of 
professions. How cana man be esteemed who 
is always associated with nauseous doses. Are 
you ever ill, Miss McNair ?” 

“‘ Never,” I replied. 

« How fortunate! I shall not quite despair 
of being able to win you to our side in the family 
feud.” 

At that moment Dr. Elphinstone himself 
entered the post-office. He was aman of more 
than medium height, of heavy and rather 
slouchy build. He was full of genius and self- 
consciousness, you could see that at a glance, 
with a warm heart at the bottom, but the 
queerest eccentricities in his ways of showing 
it. 

“And how is my Cousin Mar?” he asked, 
after the usual compliments. “ Suffering from 
her usua! indigestion, I suppose, and trying to 
appease it with quack remedies. Bah ! she treats 
me very coolly now, but it is a comfort to think 
that I shall see her again before she dies.” 

Frank was looking at me with smiling eyes. 

“ Aren’t they an interesting pair ?” he said. 

One couldn’t help laughing. 

“Genius excuses eccentricity,” I replied. 
“ But unfortunately Aunt Mar is not a genius.” 

“TI am not sure of that,” he replied; “at 
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least, I think her a woman of extraordinary 
force of character. I have really an admiration 
for her. Iam goingyour way. MayI have the 
pleasure of your company, Miss McNair ?” 

“T am going over Mount Mar,” I replied. 
“You will find the walk a very long and hard 
one.” 

**Oh, I am a famous pedestrian,” he said. “I 
have noticed that you are fond. of Mount Mar. 
~~ many ladies would climb it as often as you 

0. ” 


“Shall I tell you the truth?’ I said. “My 
life at Belle Aire is so dull that I am glad of a 
hard climb and a few deep breaths to set my 
blood in motion; and then the view, you must 
admit, is superb.” 

* Certainly it is. I have admired it from my 
boyhood.” 

I need not recall the chat which beguiled us 
as we scrambled over the rough ledges of Mount 
Mar together. Suffice it to say that in that 
happy, healthy half-hour in the open air we be- 
came very good friends. 

I went home with a pleased and happy feeling 
at my heart, yet with some misgivings concern- 
ing the future. After that I saw Mr. Elphin- 
stone quite frequently. 

Constance Berrien was a very pretty and 
attractive girl. I could see very plainly that she 
had set her heart upon capturing Frank Elphin- 
stone. She rode extremely well, and I knew 
that she and Frank were in the habit of taking 
morning gallops over the hills before the sun 
was up. 

It happened one morning that I put a wrap 
about me and went out upon the lawn in the 
early gloaming, and saw Frank Elphinstone 
mounted on his great grey horse, and leading the 
pony on which I knew that Miss Berrien was 
accustomed to ride. But he was coming from 
the rectory, not going towards it, so I supposed 
that Miss Berrien was prevented from riding 
this morning. 

He saw me, and drew up his horse just be- 
neath the pavilion. 

“So early abroad,” he said. “I feared you 
kept more conventional hours.” 

“So I do in general,” I replied, “ but Aunt 
Mar has kept me up half the night, and my 
brain felt so clogged and weary that I came out 
for a breath of the dawn.” 

“ Charming, isn’t it? I wish you would come 
and ride with me. Couldn’t you steal away 
without the knowledge of Cousin Mar?” 

“Tm not a good horsewoman ?” 

**I don’t care if you never mounted a horse in 
your life. The pony is perfectly gentle, and as 
easy as a cradle. Don’t hesitate a moment. 
Fly to the house for your hat and draperies.” 

I did not exactly fly, but Idid hasten to my 
room, put on my riding-habit, an was soon 
seated in the saddle, and cantering easily over 
the dawn-lighted hills. 

It was a new experience to me, and I need not 
say how delightful I found it. Frank taught 
me to ride as if he had been my own brother, 
and the pony, as he had said, was the perfection 
of a saddle-horse. 

*““When may I come for you again?” said 
Frank. “I cannot for a: moment consent that 
this should be the last of our morning rambles 
together.” 

“Oh, indeed, I cannot promise,” I said. ‘TI 
must wait and see what comes of this trans- 
gression.” 

« But at least you will promise this. If you 
escape without a catastrophe and find that you 
can safely repeat the experiment, you will let 
me know ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I will promise that.” 

He bowed gallantly, and galloped away. I 
stole into the house, meeting only the maids. 
They were trusty girls, and quite my friends, 
so I had no apprehensions from them, and by 
the time Aunt Mar was astir, I was quite 
ready to go to her room and inquire if she felt 
better. 

* Yes,” she replied; “I think the trouble is 
over for this time. If all the doctors were not 
idiots, I need not suffer from these attacks as I 
do.” 

“Don’t you think,” I ventured, “that a 





little more prudence on your part might some- 
times enable you to avoid them ?” 

She drew herself up haughtily. 

“* Grace, she said, “as you value my favour, 
never speak in that manner to me again. My 
digestion is the digestion of a lady. I eat such 
food as becomes my station.” 

When she got on this strain there was never 
any reason in her, so I thought it best to change 
the conversation. 

The next week I found an opportunity of 
going out to ride with Frank again. After that 
he gave up asking Miss Berrien at all, and as 
often as once or twice a week we managed to 
enjoy a gallop together. ‘Those hours were 
charming in themselves, and perhaps not the 
less dear to us because they were stolen. 

But the pitcher that goes often to the well is 
sure to get broken at last. We had gone out 
one sultry August morning before the sun was 
up, and while the dew lay cool and sparkling 
upon the grass. 

After a long gallop, we drew up on the top of 
a high hill where the morning breeze swept 
down from the west cool and perfumed, and 
across a wide and lovely panorama of hill and 
valley the sun was just rising. Frank had been 
in a sentimental humour all the morning, and I 
was not much surprised when, wheeling his 
horse near to me, he laid his hand upon mine, 
and said : 

“ Grace, it has seemed like the dawn of a new 
day to me ever since I have known you. If 
now, while we wait for the sun to rise, you 
would promise to be my wife, my day would 
begin grandly indeed. Tell me that you are 
willing. I love youvery much, Grace. Have you 
not looked forward to this ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have wondered if it were 
not so, and I am very happy in the thought of 
it, if it were not for Aunt Mar.” 

« Aunt Mar, indeed!” he cried, and I think he 
must have given his horse a vicious thrust with 
his spurs, for he started at that moment in a 
dangerous fashion. ‘“ What has Aunt Mar to do 
with the matter? I suppose I have not to ask 
her how or when I am to woo my wife ?” 

But I dreaded an explosion. I had grown to 
have a kindly feeling towards the queer, cross old 
woman, and hated to displease her, and besides 
I wanted her help about my trousseau, So I 
said, very sincerely : 

*T do love you, Frank, very much indeed. I 
wish Aunt Mar liked you half as much!” 

He laughed at that, and would have dilly- 
dallied under the trees for half an hour longer, 
but I was seized with a sudden fear lest at that 
moment Aunt Mar should be astir. 

When we came in sight of the house I felt 
sure something had happened. Robert, the 
groom, was saddling a horse in hot haste, and I 
saw a general stir about the house which I very 
much distrusted. It was something to know 
that I had a sure friend and protector in Frank, 
yet in spite of a kiss and warm pressure of the 
hand as we parted, as usual, at the pavilion, I 
walked up the avenue with a fearful sinking at 
my heart. 

I found, indeed, that she was astir, and had 
been asking for me. 

«She woke,” said Mary, the chamber-maid, 
“jist afther ye were lavin’, and she asked for 
you the very: first minute, as she always does, 
and I sed sure I hadn’t seen ye, and I doubted 
if ye were awake yet. But we none of us let on 
that we knew where ye were, and she doesn’t 
drame that ye were out wid the young docthor, 
and ye can tell her or not, as ye like.” 

But Mary was mistaken. Aunt Mar had not 
indeed known until the last moment what had 
been the cause of my absence. But though I had 
gotten out of the house without her knowledge, 
she was far too shrewd to allow me to get in again 
equally unobserved. She had stood at her window 
in her long flannel dressing-gown. and witnessed 
the whole scene of my parting with I'rank at the 
pavilion, That is, imperfect as her eyesight 
was, she had seen two horses and a man, and me 
in my long riding-skirt. That wasenough. When 
I had divested myself of my riding-habit, I 
knocked at her door. 


‘Come in,” she answered, sharply, and then 
the storn burst. 

I should be sorry to put down upon paper all 
that the old lady said in the first outbreak of 
her wrath. I can at best but give the outline 
of it. 

“So, ungrateful girl,” she exclaimed, “ you 
have been receiving lovers without my know- 
ledge, and going off with them at improper and 
unseemly hours. This is the sort of behaviour 
that your meekness and saintly ways have con- 
cealed.” 

«Aunt Mar,” I replied, when she paused to 
get breath, “I am neither a saint on the one 
hand, nor an ungrateful girl on the other. I 
am simply a young girl, with a natural fondness 
for society, shut up with an old woman to whose 
comfort [ am honestly trying to minister. I 
cannot enjoy the recreations common to youth 
at such hours as other people enjoy them, be- 
cause Iam at your bidding then. But I have 
thought it no harm to take the hours when you 
were asleep and could not possibly need me, for 
exercise and recreation. My companion was a 
very respectable gentleman, one whom the best 
families in the vicinity are glad to receive in 
their homes, and that he is not a trifler I am 
certain, since he has this morning asked me to 
be his wife.” 

‘* So,” she said, “you have been and engaged 
yourself to Frank Elphinstone ?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “and I trust that, when 
you are a litte more cool and dispassioned, you 
will at least allow that it will be a very for- 
tunate match for me.” 

“He is an idiot, like his father before him !” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ How dare he address you 
without my consent ?” 

“He has had little enough opportunity to 
confer with you,” I said. 

She was silent. She saw that the case was 
against her, yet she was by no means prepared 
for a surrender. 

«You can go into your own room,” she said. 
“When I require your services I will send for 

ou.” 

I believe she had a hard struggle that morn- 
ing. She did not want to give me up, for I 
suited her. Neither could she abide thinking 
of me as Frank Elphinstone’s future wife. I 
fully expected to be sent home without delay. 
She had given me her laces to do up the day 
before. I occupied the morning in doing them 
up in my very best style. Just before lunch I 
sent them upto her by Mary, with the hope 
that they would please her. They did please 
her, but she did not say so. At lunch she was 
silent and dignified. And I saw that our status 
was to be henceforth one of armed neutrality, 
as the newspapers say. No actual hostilities, 
but a battle continually impending. 

I went to the post-office as usual, and it was 
not long until I met Frank. Of course I told 
him all my trouble. He urged me to leave at 
once, but for reasons of my own I did not wish 
to do that. The old doctor’s advice was far 
more to the point. 

“Tf you will do as I tell you,” he said, “ we 
will conquer the old lady in ten days.” 

** How ?” I asked. : 

“Get her to give a dinner party,” he 
growled. 

It was a good suggestion. But how was it to 
be carried out? Fate helped me. 

«“ Grace,” Aunt Mar said to me a day or two 
later, “my old friend, Mrs. Watrous, is visiting 
the Caprons. I must go and call on her.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I heard yesterday that the 
Caprons were meditating giving her a dinner 

arty.” 

«“ What do the Caprons know about giving a 
dinner party ?” she said, with a vicious snap in 
her voice. “A dinner party, indeed, and their 
silver all plated, and not a piece of cut-glass in 

he house. Wouldn’t know such a thing if they 
saw it. The Caprons weren’t brought up with 
cut-glass. To think of their giving a dinner 
party to a woman who has seen so much of the 
world as Helen Watrous, has.” 


“Very true,” I said; “ but then they can set a 


very pretty table if they like.” 





« Humph !” she snarled, half to herself. «Let 
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them give their dinner party. Then I'll give 
one the very next day, just to show them that 
they don’t know how to entertain. When up- 
starts like the Caprons set out to give a dinner 
party to a woman like Helen Watrous, it is time 
that society was being reorganised.” 

- The very next morning the invitations 
arrived. 

“Grace,” said Aunt Mar, “sit down at once 
aml make out my list for the nextday. The 
invitations will not be written. I shall have 
them engraved.” 

I went at the work, feeling like a traitor. 

“Shall I put down Dr. Elphinstone and 
family ?” I asked. 

She scowled at me like Mount Etna preparing 
for an eruption. 

“No,” she said; “your engagement is not 
announced. So you cannot force that upon me 
yet, thank Heaven.” 

She had thrown away her last chance. The 
Caprons’ dinner party proved altogether a more 
elegant affair than even I had anticipated. The 
turtle soup, if it was canned, was excellent, and 
the salads were seasoned to a charm. I saw at 
once that if Aunt Mar’s table was to outshine 
this in the way of viands, she had really to be 
up and doing. 

She saw it, too. She had the wisdom to eat 
sparingly of the Caprons’ good things, and 
fortunately got through the night without serious 
trouble. 

The next day her own dinner party came off. 
Such a display of plateand glassand Dresden 
china as it was! And the menu just as far ex- 
ceeded the Caprons’ as Aunt Mar had intended 
it should. ‘lhe turtle soup was real, and the 
devilled lobster was perfection, and'she had sent 
to town for oysters. 

“Oysters,” she said, “are just as: much of a 
luxury out of season as green peas or strawberries 
in winter.” 

«Tf they are unwholesome,” I said. 

“Stuff and nonsense about their being un- 
wholesome!” she said. “The doctors say that 
to make themselves appear wise.” 

The dinner party came, and was a most tre- 
mendous success. Aunt Mar was in’ her glory. 
Such roasts, such meringues, such coffee, nobody 
present had seen before for manya day. Aunt 
did full justice to her own bounty. I looked 
on, feeling in my secret heart as if I were a 
murderess. Could she survive such a meal ? 

The guests departed, and she went to hed. So 
did I, but otto sleep. Tired as I was, I lay 
awake, awaiting the inevitable summons. It was 
just midnight when her bell rang violently. I 
went to her instantly. 

Her face was livid, and she was writhing in 
pain. 

“TI fear, Grace, the excitement of this party 
has been too much for me,” she groaned. 

You seem very ill indeed,” I said, ‘Shall I 
send for Dr. Edwards ?” 

« Yes—no—that is, you may call Robert.” 

Five minutes later I said: 

“ Robert is ready, aunt.” 

Her pains had been increasing all the time, 
and it was easy for even my inexperienced eye to 
see that this was no common attack. 

“Tell him to go i, 

She paused and writhed again. 

“ For Dr. Edwards, you mean ?” 

“ Dr. Edwards is an idiot !”’ she shrieked. 

* Dr. Bertram, then ?” 

“No!” she cried. * Dr. Bertram isn’t fit to give 
phy sic to a dog !” 

She had another paroxysm. 

“ Robert is waiting,’ I ventured, “and he 
ought to be sent off. I wish the doctor was here 
this minute.” 

“ Tell him to go to The Oaks and get-——” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. 

** And get ‘i 

Another pause, another writhing, a whisper. 

«And get Dr. Elphinstone.” 

I was near shouting but I kept my face straight. 
I did not wait for her to repent, but sent Robert 
off at once. 

Singularly enough, he found the doctor up 
and dressed, with his horse harnessed at the 


cate. 
piue. 





«T was willing to risk my professional wisdom 
on the result of that dinner party,” he told me 
afterwards. 

He entered the room with a stride, and stood 
scowling at the poor patient, whose sufferings 
now had grown intolerable. 

«Well, well,” he said, deliberately, “ this isa 
pretty state for an old woman like you to be 
in ” 


“ Old woman yourself, Dr. Elphinstone!” she 
snapped backat him. “ I'm just six months 
younger than you are.” 

«What have you been eating ?” 

The doctor was supposed to know nothing 
whatever about the dinner party. 

“Nothing more hurtful than tea and toast.” 

“Tea and toast!’ in high disdain. “'Then 
somebody has poisoned you. In thut case, 
ipecac.” 

“Doctor, I will not take ipecac !” 

« Hum,” opening his medicine-case, “ we'll 
see if you won’t.” 

“Doctor,” imploringly, “ isn’t there anything 
else that will relieve this pain?” 

«Nothing else known to a numbskull like me. 
I think likely Edwards or Bertram might make 
a bread pill or a sugar pellet do.” 

He was dosing out the ipecac generously. 

“ Dr. Edwards dare not give me ipecac !” she 
screamed. 

«‘ Then you ought to thank Heaven that there 
is one man alive that dares. There, swallow 
that!’ 

It went down. . 

* Grace,” said the doctor, “hand me a wash- 
bowl.” 

Ina few minutes my aunt deposited in the 
wash-bow] three oysters of about the size of the 
palm of Dr. Elphinstone’s hand, and his hand 
was not a small one. 

“There!” he shouted. ‘There’s your toast 
and tea!” 

The old lady groaned. The ipeeac had relaxed 
her temper. 

“Tt was the oysters, doctor,” she said. “I 
felt from the first that’ they didn’t agree with 
me.” 

“Margaret Mar,” said the doctor, grimly, 
** you'll live through this attack, but you won’t 
live through many more. I warn you. You'll 
get some day where ipecac won't save you. Why 
can’t you make up your mind to do justice and 
love merey and give up making a glutton of 
yourself ?”’ 

“Stop your lecturing,” said the old woman, 
sharply, “and name your fee.” 

“Well, then, make this devoted girl happy, 
by telling her to doas she pleases. She isn’t 
dependent on you for a stiver; but for her 
mother’s sake, and I’m happy to say for herown, 
for she is a good, faithful, affectionate girl, she 
hates to displease you. Give her your hand 
now, and tell her to marry whom she pleases, 
and you'll give her her wedding-gown.” 

She reached out her hand to me feebly. 

“You shall have the gown,” she said, “and 
whatever Dr. Elphinstone settles on Frank” 
I'll double it.” 

The doctor left soon after that. I went to the 
door with him to get some private directions 
about the patient. 

“It is all right,” he said; “she’s a staunch 
old woman. She never goes from her word.” 

When aunt arose from her sickness she was 
so good. She sent for Frank, and would have 
the wedding-day appointed, and all the family 
invited down. She went to London and purchased 
the trousseau as though she had been a girl of 
sixteen. 

We aresettled and happy. I have heard Aunt 
Mar say of the doctor: 

“He is no gentleman, I shall always main- 
tain, but he is not really so crabbed as he tries 
to make out, and he is a very efficient physician. 

J. W. 


. 
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NewsPaPER wrappers bearing penny postage 
stamps are issued for sale tothe public. They 
may be purchased singly or in any number, ac- 
cording to the undermentioned scale of prices: 
One for a penny-farthing, two for twopence- 

. 





farthing, three for threepence-farthing, four for 
fourpence-farthing, five for fivepence-halfpenny, 
six for sixpence-halfpenny, seven for seven- 
pence-halfpenny, eight for eightpence-half- 
penny, and so on. The public can also obtain 
these wrappers uncut in quarter reams, contain- 
120 sheets of fourteen wrappers on each sheet, 
by making special application for them at the 
post-office at which they wish to obtain them. 
The price for the quarter ream is £7 8s. 








FACETIZ. 


MUSICAL. 


Ovr maiden aunt thinks that, considering the 
liberal appreciation accorded by the fair sex to 
the efforts in Covent Garden of. Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, the Promenade Concerts should also be 
described as Prowomen-ade. —Fun. 


CHEAP. 


Proressor Tat is, a contemporary hears, en- 
gaged in developing for fog-signalling purposes 
a form of apparatus producing intense sounds 
with great economy of driving power. His 
mechanism is devised to produde an effect 
analogous to that of a drum, which is one of the 
most economic of noise-producing instruments. 
But has Professor Tait thought of a Highland 
piper ora six-months-old baby? As far as noise 
goes—and the object is to make it goas far as 
possible—either of these is exceedingly effica- 
cious, and ought to do well as a fog-signal. 

—Judy. 
A PERRY GRIN-ATING CON. 
(It ought to travela long way—and never re- 
turn.) 


Wuar is the difference between a fly in pear 
wine anda bluebottle swallowed by a lady ?— 
One is in perry and the other incider. (Oh! I 
see, inside her—well, anyone could guess that! 
It isn’t half a conundrum.) —Judy. 


ADVICE TO ANTHROPOLOGISTS. 


Tue Agricultural Hall and Lillie Bridge are 
the most convenient places for studying the 
races of men, —Fun. 

TO USURERS. 


Wuen Campbell said “’Tis distance 
lends 
Enchantment to the view,” | 
What interest was charged, ‘my 
friends, 
I can’t conceive, can you ? 


Somz unfortunates keep on whining against 
their fate, but when fairly caught the whale gives 
up its blubber. —Fun. 


—Fun. 


AWFCL. 


SmatieR Bor: “Oh, I say, Jack, my big 
brother won’t go without a collar, like you do, 
because when you go without a collar you have 
to wash your neck, you know.” —dJudy. 


NOT POSSIBLE. 


“In this case ‘against my client for stealing 

a pair of pants, I move fora nonsuit,” said a law- 
yer. 
as On what ground ?” asked the judge. 

“On the ground that a whole suit can’t be 
made out of a pair of pants,” replied the law- 
yer. 

WHERE DID HE DIE? 


“Dip your husband die intestate?” asked a 
lawyer of a woman in a probate suit. 

“No,” she said, bridling up, “he died in his 
own house in this village.” 


A NUPTIAL TIE. 


Wuen husband and wife have both married 
for money, and neither has got any. —Fun. 


A youne man having been turned out of door 
by his sweetheart’s father, being asked if he 
didn’t intend to resent the insult, said: ‘No; I 
did feel a little put out atthe time, but I’m ofa 
forgiving disposition. Besides, I married the 
girl the next day,” 
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“HAPPY GO LUCKY !” 


Trrornovus Passencer: “That wheel sounded 
cracked to me, porter !”” 
Portrr: “It is, sorr. But faix, oi think 


she'll get as far as Dublin!!” —Punch. 
Basurut Mzn.—Retiring Directors. 
—Judy. 


YOUTHFUL ECONOMY. 


Szven-Yrar-Onp Amy to her brother Fred : 
**F wed, how much do you pay to gointo the city 
every day ?”” 

Frep (who goes in by express *bus and comes 
back by an ordinary): “ Well! if you must know, 
I pay fivepence to go there, and fourpence to 
come’ back.” 

Amy (after a pause): “If I was you I should 
always come back! !” —dJudy. 


A Japanese in this country wrote home: 
“ Everybody here is a doctor, and always shakes 
your hand and asks after your health.” 


HIS “SOLE” OFFENCE. 


Hounery TRAVELLER: “ First of all, have you 
a sole ?” 
IrtsH Lanpnapy: “A sowl, is it? Now, do 
T look like a baste ?” 
A LIFE DRAMA AT THE “z00.” 
He (persuasively) : 
Oh, come and see the monkey, dear, 
You’ll like him, I'll engage, 
Draw near, my love, devoid of fear, 
He’s prisoned in a cage. 


Suez (gushingly) : 
Oh, the pretty, pretty monkey, 
Jolly little monkey, charming little 
monkey, 
I love that charming little monkey 
Swinging in the autumn air. 


He (warningly) : 
I knew a monkey fair to see, 
Take care! take care! 
He can both false and cruel.be, 
Beware! beware ! 
Trust him not—he may clutch at thee. 


(Monkey thrusts his arm through the bars of 
cageyseizes Beauty’s bonnet, scampers off jibber- 
ing, and pulls it to pieces leisurely, with much 
apparent satisfaction.) 

SHE (agonisingly) : 
Oh, the wretched, horrid monkey, 
Brutal little monkey, nasty little mon- 
ey! 
I hate that loathsome little monkey 
Eating up my bonnet there ! 
(Slow music, tears, and curtain.) —Fun. 


WHO's TO PAY? 


Britannia: “ As it is for your protection, my 
dear, I presume you will bear the expense.” 

Inpvia: “As it is-your notion, and for your 
own sake, I am sure you will be delighted to pay 
it yourself.” —Fun. 








GEMS. 


Arrorp others the same indulgence you would 
wish to receive. 

_ Some persons are always barking at and abus- 
ing those possessed of influence ; a cur at the foot 
of a tree will bark because he cannot climb. 

Ir is a most mortifying reflection for any man 
to consider what he has done, compared with 
what he might have done. 

Everrpopy blackguards rich men, and yet 
everybody shows a vast amount of respect for 
them. Nobody uses a rich man ill to his face, 
or speaks well of him behind his back. 

To live happily with others we must first learn 
to live happily with ourselves ; for he who rules 
his own spirit well, can so adapt himself to the 
shifting phases in the life of his friends, as 
never to be drawn into harslmess, never to do 
violence to the feelings or tastes of those who 
— to him by the sacred ties of friendship 
or love. 





THE LIGHT-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 





Her hair is brown as the brown sea- 
sand, 
Her eyes are blue as the blue sea- 
water, 
And there’s never a sea-air wings to 
land 
But wafts a charm to the Light- Keeper’s 
Daughter, 
In grace of figure, and bloom of cheek, 
And heart a-heave with the sea’s expan- 
sion, 
That in vain amid beauties more proud you’d 
seek 
In palace-hall or ancestral mansion. 


Her home is the cottage that hugs the 
base 
Of the lighthouse old, and—her house- 
work over— 
In and out of the rocks of the wild, bleak 


place 
Is the little brown maid then oft a 


rover, 
Or she follows her sire, so grizzled and 
grim, ; 
To the lanterns that seem on the skies to 
border, 


And there she will chatter or read to him 
While he putteth his house of glass in 
order. 


His sailor-sons are all drowned, his wife 

Is long in her grave, she is now his only, 
And the beacon-star of his fading life 

She may well be now, it were else so 


lonely. 
«T amtwisted and strained, I am windward 
cast,” 
He often says, “but I scarce can 
founder, 


With my bonny Meg’s love for jury-mast, 
And my lantern of hope is the same maid 
yonder.” 


Has she lovers, you ask? And who may 
tell ? 
A girl’s heart is the sea’s for uncertain 
soundings. 
But I know that out there, where the reef’s 
black swell 
Ever whitens aghast at the big waves’ 
poundings, 
Young Donald’s smack, but a year agone, 
Was sucked to her doom with her blue- 
eyed rover, 
And that never since then hath smile been 
drawn 
From Lighthouse Maggie by swain or 
lover. 


But her kind, sweet glance is for all I 
ween, 
And with youth so strong and with time 
so healing, 
Who shall ever say that the might-have- 
been 
Will ne’er yield, at last, to a deeper feel- 
ing ? 
And her sire, meantime, is her sweetest 


care, 
She’s his hearthstone’s cricket of love and 
duty ; 
And the rocks seem gladder, the sands less 
bare, 
In the gentle joy of her homespun 
beauty. 


And oft, by night, when the great lamps 
fling 
Afar in the gloom their piercing lustre, 
And the storm screams by like a hunted 

thing, 
And the waves, like wolves, at the staunch 
base muster, 4 
Is her slim form, flitting among the 
lights, 
Beheld by those on the angry water, 
Who think, at first, ’tis a fairy sprite, 
And then breathe a prayer for the Light- 
Keeper’s Daughter. N. D. W. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Supmarine TetEcRarPH Company.—The 
report of the Submarine Telegraph Company for 
the half-year ending June 30 states that the 
receipts for that period, when compared with 
those of the corresponding period of 1877, show 
a decrease of £886, but the result of the business 
for the half-year enables the directors to make 
the usual addition to the reserve fund, and to 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. 
perannum. The directors have found it neces- 
sary to insert a new length of about five miles 
in the cable between Jersey and France, whicb 
cost £1,123, and this sum is included in the cost 
of repairs to cables in the accounts. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Irish Stew.—Cut two pounds of the flank of 
beef in pieces about two inches square, rub them 
well with pepper and salt; peel and slice one 
quart of onions, place beef and onions in a sauce- 
pan, with just enough cold water to cover them, 
and stew them gently for one and a half hours ; 
then add one quart of peeled potatoes, and boib 
the stew until the potatoes are soft, which 
nee be in about twenty minutes. Serve atonce, 

ot. 

Ham Pir.—Pick the ham into small fine pieces, 
boil a cup of rice, beat up two eggs and stir in 
with the ham and rice, season with pepper. 
8 and onions; put it into a deep pan, and 
bake. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





For stopping holes in castings, or for cover- 
ing scars, a useful cement may, it is said, be 
made of equal parts of gum arabic, plaster of 
Paris, and iron filings, and if a little finely pul- 
verised white glass be added to the mixture, it 
will make it still harder. This mixture forms a 
very hard cement that will resist the action of 
fire and water. It should be kept in its dry 
state and mixed with a little water when wanted 
for use. 

Resoice, young man, in the days of thy youth, 
and thou, old man, in the wisdom of thy riper 
years, hold up your heads and throw out your 
chests, carry yourselves erect and have some 
style about you; but for all this the day is not 
six weeks hence when the avenging watermelon 
rind will throw your heels so high in the air, 
that when the apex of your back strikes the side- 
walk, people will think something in the system 
of the universe has let go. 

A Ducat Girt To SHerriecD.—It was an- 
nounced ata recent meeting of. the Sheffield 
Town Council that the Duke of Norfolk had set; 
apart three pieces of land as recreation grounds 
for the people of Sheffield. The land is situated. 
at Parkwood Springs, Carlisle Street East, and 
in Beighton Lane districts; where thousands of 
working people will be able to use these open 
spaces. His Grace has given these grounds, 
which are upwards of twenty-six acres inextent, 
to the Corporation on condition that they be 
reserved as recreation grounds for the people of 
Sheffield for ever. The thanks of the Corpora- 
tion were voted to his Grace for the gift. 

Larose SuHipments OF CHEESE AND MEAt.— 
The cheese shipments by steamer for Europe, 
from Chicago, August 24, exceeded anything 
before made in one day, the total amount being 
68,500 boxes. The steamship Devon, of the 
Great Western Line, for Bristol, carried 7,000 
béxes of cheese, 200 sheep and 50 head of cattle ; 
the Germanic, of the White Star Line, for Liver- 
pool, had 33,500 boxes of cheese and 200 tons of 
fresh meat; the Bolivia carried to Glasgow 
15,000 boxes of cheese and 800 quarters of fresh 
meat, and the Helvetia, of the National Line, 
for Liverpool, took 13,000 boxes of cheese and 45 
tons of fresh meat. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ratpnx.—Your note is quite silent upon the subject of 
personal appearance. If this does not always influence 
the choice of a lady seeking a husband she at least desires 
to be informed of the especial type of humanity with 
whom she is solicited to correspond. 

Lovrr.—Since he does not seem inclined to pursue the 
matter is it worth while, think you, still to urge it? Per- 
severance is not always avirtue. There may be occasions 
when persistency leads to a waste of time, if not to some- 
thing else. 

CastLE Hriu.—1. The scrawl you have sent us is exe- 
erable and almost undecipherable. After some trouble we 
gather that a superior landlord has distrained on your 
goods and chattels. This, by the law as it at present 
stands, he can do; he can take any goods on the premises, 
and your remedy is to sue your immediate landlord. 2. 
As the estate is in Chancery you must employ a respect- 
able solicitor. 

Sxervayt.—In Germany affairs of the description you 
allude to are managed by means of a register which can 
be inspected at an appointed office by the’ parties inte- 
rested. Amongst the Jews the agency is entrusted to a 

rson of repute who has the entree to Jewish society. 
The majority of English people have a more independent 
way of going about the business. When necessary they 
ferret about for themselves, and succeed when they are 
dealt with in good faith. 

W. W.—Take plenty of walking exercise in the fresh 
air and use the bath freely. Glycerine mixed with elder 
water is good for the hands ; the mixture should be rubbed 
on at night. A good tooch-powder is made by mixing 
together half a teaspoonful of bole armenia, the same 
— of roche alum, and one ounce of prepared chalk. 

our other ailments will be alleviated by the exercise and 
ablution recommended above, 

Fro.—The handwriting is exceedingly neat and pretty. 
Handwriting is, however, so often studied, disguised, or 
feigned that is is unsafe to rely upon it as affording any 
insight to character. 

Nzp.—The better plan is to send the coat to the dyers, 
because in the first attempt an amateur might spoil the 
garment. 

Ancizen?.—The Christian name of Gilbert is derived 
from the Teutonic, and signifies “Light of many.” 
William, also from the Teutonic, means ‘“‘ Helmet, or 
helm, of many-” 

Oscar.—l. Present your application, in which should 
be embodied particulars of your qualifications for the 
post, to the proprietor or manager or editor of a news- 
puper. 

N. 8.—The natural colour of the complexion cannot be 
radically altered. It may be artificially subdued by means 
of ee powder, the use of which we do not recom- 
mend, 

T. P.—Some knowledge of foreign languages is essen- 
tial; the quantum would depend upon the position aspired 
to. Influence is perhaps the only thing that will secure 
anengagement. Tact and discretion should be added to 
— power by any candidate for such an appoint- 
ment. 

Hertiz.— Send your communication in the usual 
course. 

8. L.—Thereis not a single errorin the spelling. The 
writing is neat, but capable of improvement, and you 
migut by practice soon uttain an excellent style of writ- 
ing. 

Wat.—A piazza (Italian) is a walk under a roof sup- 
ported by pillars. Such, for example, is the piazza in 
Covent Garden. A bi is detined as a projection 
beyond a wali or building, supported by pillars, and sur- 
rounded by banisters or balustrades. A verandah is a 
lightly built porch or piazza, used chiefly in cottage 
architecture, 

ALFRED P.—Pay your money into a bank and procure a 
“Letter of Credit” for Rie Janeiro, where you will find 
the amount on your ral in the bank there that corre- 
sponds with the English bank, when you can draw it out 
as \ou desire, 

Newturr.—The descriptions 
convey their own mening. 
course, 


are certainly disposed to 
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IvanHOoR, twenty-four, tall, good-looking, would like to 
— with a young lady about twenty, fond of 
ome. 

ALBERT, dark, would like to correspond with a young 
ay with a view to matrimony. Must be good-looking, 
tall. 

Lity, Rosz, and Forert-Mr-Nor, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young gentlemen. Lily is 
seventeen, educated, light brown hair, dark eyes, domes- 
ticated. Rose is eighteen, fair, tall. Forget-Me-Not is 
twenty-one, dark. : 

J. H. K., twenty, light brown hair, blue eyes, a seaman 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about nineteen, tall, fond of home and chil- 


Ipati, eighteen, fair, medium height, would like to 
a ieee with a young man with a view to matrimony, 

oving. 

Pxrakt and Pet, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamenin the Royal Navy. Pearl is eighteen, 
dark, fond of home and music. Pet is seventeen, dark, 
fond of home and children. Respondents must be about 
twenty. 

Funny Sxarxrz, Youna Spun, and T. B. K., three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with three youngladies. Funny Sharkie is twenty-eight, 
fair, tall, good-looking. Young Spud is twenty-five, fair, 
—- height, light hair, blue eyes. T- B. K.is dark, 
tall. 

Ann, twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, medium height, 
fond of home, wishes to correspond with a young man 
— twenty-six, good-looking, medium height, fond of 

ome. 

Tom, Nrp, and Bos, three friends, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies. Tom is twenty-two, tall, 
dark hair, grey eyes, fond of dancing. Ned is nineteen, 
dark hair and eyes, medium height, fond of home and 
children. Bob is twenty-three, auburn hair, brown eyes, 
handsome, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
between eighteen and twenty-two, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, fond of music and dancing. 


DO YOUR BEST. 


Whew honest Davy Crocket said, 

** Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
He crystallised a maxim true— 

“ He builded better than he knew.” 


“ 
Be sure you’re right; or come as near 
The right as mortal man may steer ; 
Who does bis best exhausts his store— 
** Angels themselves can do no more.” 


Be high your aim; then if you miss, 
Your consolation will be this: 

If I did miss, I missed the sun, 

And so has many a prouder one, 


Be not discouraged—work away ; 
Worlds are not builded in a day ; 
Though clouds enwrap you far and wide, 
There's sunshine on the other side. 


The needle, whose magnetic soul 
For ever searches for the pole, 

Even this will aa judge ye, then, 
If constancy can dwell with men. 


Perhaps the storm may by its force 
Compel a little change of course; 
Yet yield with care, and when you can, 
Resume your “ on, straight on,” again. 
F. J. 0. 


Desporpixe Giks, nineteen, dark hair, and blue eyes, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about seven- 
teen. 

Uza and Aticr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two midshipmen in the Royal Navy- Ullais dark, 
hazel eyes, good-looking. Alice is fair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and music. 

Mary D., thirty-eicht, 2 widow, would like to corre- 
spond with a steady man about forty-five with a view to 
matrimony. 

N. C. and R. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. N. C. is nineteen, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music, of a loving disposi- 
tion. R. G- is twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. 

Ciara, twenty-four, fond of home and children 
loving, golden hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-eight, dark hair, brown 
eyes, good-looking, medium height, fond of home and 
children. 

G. C., twenty-four, dark, handsome, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about his own age. Must be 
fond of home. 

W. D. L. and H. G. D., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. W. D. L. is nineteen, of a loving 
disposition, tall. H.G. D.is twenty, dark, black eyes, 
medium height. 

A.icr, nineteen, thoroughly domesticated, tall, would 
like to correspond with a young gentieman who is fond 
of home. 

B. H., twenty-two, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be about twenty-five, dark, fond of home, ‘and 
biue eyes. 

Constancr, twenty-three, brown hair, hazel eyes, tall, 
domesticated, good-tempered, fond of music, would like 
to correspond with a young man with a view to matri- 
mony. Respondent must be twenty-four, fond of home, 
fair, loving. 

H. D., twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young man, Respondent must be 
loving. 


P 





Jvuuter and BuancueE, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Juliet 
is thirty. Blanche is nineteen, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home. : 

W. D. and M. K., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. W. D. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, gocd-tempered. . K. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Ros and Trp, two sailors in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Rob is twenty- 
two, dark. Ted is twenty-one, fair. Respondents must 
be about twenty. 

Ratpn, twenty, blue eyes, medium height, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about twenty-three with 
a view to matrimony. 

B. P. and L. O., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. B. P. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. L. O. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

Louise and Tryv, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men witha. view to matrimony. Nance 
is nineteen, dark hair, grey éyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of home andechildren. Tiny is twenty-two, medium 
height, good-looking, dark, brown. hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home. Respondents must be about the same age, 


-looking. 

T. H. and @. N., two friends, would like to co ad 
with two young ladies. T. H. is twenty-two, of medium 
bron re fair, loving. G.N. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
ooking. “ 

B. c. B. H., and B. M., three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. B. 0. is nineteen, 
light hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. B. H. is 
twenty-one, dark, medium height, fond of home. B, M. 
is nineteen, brown hair, tall, dark, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be about nineteen, of loving 
dispositions. : 

K. P., twenty-two, tall, dark blue eyes, fair, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-five, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Lizzir, seventeen, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
loving and fond of home, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


A. Z, is responded to by—Cecilia C., twenty-two, fair, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 

Frep by—Rose D., nineteen, of a loving disposition, 
dark, medium height, 

C. H. by—Charley. 

Ricuarp by—Kate, eighteen, brown hair, dark eyes, 
good-tempered. 

Aczsrrt A, by—K. W., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music. 

Waiter by—M. S., twenty-three, medium height, fond 
of home and children, good-looking, dark hair and eyes, 
domesticated. 

B. G. by—Mande A., eighteen. 

A. E. C. by—Alfred. 

Emity J. by—G. T. E., twenty-eight, brown hair and 
eyes, fond of home. 

H. P. A. by—S. G., a seaman in the Royal Navy, Joving, 
fond of home, dark hair and eyes. 

Lavra by—H. G. 

Wituiam by—Maud, twenty-one, blue eyes, domesti- 
cated, fair. 

Heyry by—Cissy, twenty-one, good-looking, fond of 
home, good-tempered. 

Harry by—Annie, nineteen, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

L. R. by—Pell, eighteen, black hair and eyes. 

C. C. by—Nell, seventeen, dark brown hair, dark blue 
eyes. 

Hewrr by—Janet, nineteen, dark hair and eyes, fond of 

ome. 

A. D. by—J. S., medium height, of a loving disposition, 
blue eyes, 

Frep by—L. W., nineteen, medium height. 

ALicEe by—George, twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, loving, 
medium height, good-tempered. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tr2 
Lonpow Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eignt- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tix Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasutoy, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

EvERYBODY’S JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Tux Lonpon Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tire and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 199 (Oct.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eigntpence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Luxe Lonpow ReavER, 354, Strand, W.C. 

+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntariiy authors should 
retain copies. 
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